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Their History Shapes Oberlin’s Future 


THE on FAMILY q 
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vne chemist ™ “His daughter, 
Ubniet ‘7T4is a historian and foreign policy expert. — Like many 
Obies, Al and Jan'feel a particular gratitude to Oberlin, which 
prepared them for their fields of expertise. — Now, this father- 
daughter team has found a way to give something back to 
Oberlin by chairing their respective 50th and 25th Reunion 
Gift Committees, encouraging their classmates to make these 
occasions memorable and significant. — Al and Jan ask you to 
join them in giving to Oberlin in honor of your class reunion. 
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MAKE YOUR NEXT REUNION A PART OF OBERLIN’S FUTURE 


Contact Rachel Tansey 


- Office of Development and Alumni Relations — 50 West Lorain SI 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


. Reunion Giving Coordinator — (440) 775-8545 


Like a whiff of hot Ovaltine, or the tactile 
recollection of squishing packets of pure white 
oleo into sunbursts of golden spread, visual 
jolts can reconstitute the ‘Thirties and ‘Forties. 
Here a freeze-frame collection of items from 


our past. 


3 Letters 


Reader learns to be a homemaker in the 
larger sense; more on the college ranking 
system; OAM deserves a verbal wrist-slap 
for not clearing story; trustee remembers 
Osborne Scott; reader wonders why there 
are not more classnote contributors; letter 
queries if Broad Directions for Oberlin’s 
Future will have specific proposals. 


6 Around Tappan 
Square 
President Dye receives an unexpected 
award for outstanding leadership; stu- 
dents scare local children — on purpose; 
the Amistad connection; introducing 
Oberlin Lambda Alumni; student spends 
solo Christmas in dorm; community joins 
college in garden-making; latest news 


from Cox. 


23 Alumni 
News & Notes 


Seven alumni, highly successful in their 


own fields, generously devote time to shar- 


ing with students ways of making tt in 
the real world. 


26 Year by Year 
34 Classifieds 


42 Losses in the 
Oberlin Family 


48 Issued 
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1930-1945 


campus and off. 


International Style 


an adventure neither one will forget. 


18 1 Was Our Lady’s Fuggler — 
A Memory 


“Our Lady’s Juggler” was an astonishing pageant presented on the 
steps of Finney Chapel in 1927, and repeated twice again, involving 
more students and more spectators than any campus production 
before or since. Conna Bell Shaw, now 91 years old, recalls the 
traumas and the joys of the performance introduced more than a 


half-century ago. BY CONNA BELL SHAW ’28 


22 barry McGill Revisited 


Professor emeritus Barry McGill, who died in the fall of 1996, would 
surely scoff at all the fuss made of him recently in these pages. Here, 
a former student, now an Oberlin administrative staffer, shares the 

indelible impressions this scary, passionate, and brilliant history pro- 


fessor made upon him in the ’Fifties. BY HARRY DAWE ’58 


10 Campus Life at Oberlin 
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From the tumultuous days of the Great Depression through the 
Second World War, Oberlin students managed to demonstrate 
unfailing vigor and resilience. Oberlin College’s own historian recalls 
the way we were during those fifteen years of dramatic change, on 

BY GOEFFREY BLODGETT ’53 


16 Doing Well By Doing Good, 


A campus reunion brought together two graduates — a New York- 
based lawyer and an international financial expert — who became 


emissaries for Western culture while resuscitating a major Lithuanian 


oil refinery. Making capitalism work in a former Soviet country was 
BY TOM NUTILE ’76 


Shaw 


McGill 


Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


JORDAN AND SYRIA ¢ March 13 — 28, 1998 
Escorted by Professor of Religion Grover Zinn 


The amazing hidden city of Petra, crusader castles, ruins rising out of the sand, lively 
souks, and the great capitals of Amman and Damascus: all await us on this 16-day jour- 
ney. Be among the first Americans to visit these historically rich countries — a pivotal 
point between East and West and cradle of ancient civilizations. Co-escort ‘Tarek 


Swelim is a Harvard-educated expert in Islamic art and architecture. Brochure available. 


IRELAND « June 20 — July 4, 1998 
Escorted by Donald R. Longman Professor of English David Young 


Our visit to the Emerald Isle will emphasize its great literary geniuses. Highlights 
include Yeats’ Thor Baylee; a ferry trip to the largest of the Aran islands, the 

Island of Inishmore; Sligo, and “Yeats country.” We'll see the Hill of Tara and 

Newgrange on our way to Dublin, where we’ll focus on James Joyce while taking 

time to enjoy a performance at the Abbey Theater and tour Trinity College, home 
of the Book of Kells. Then off to Waterford, Cork, and Killarney, our base for 
exploring the Dingle Peninsula. Adare, Limerick, and the spectacular Cliffs of 

Moher complete our itinerary. Brochure available. 


LANDS OF THE MAYA « November 1998 
Escort To Be Announced 


Our route through Honduras and Belize allows us to explore several ancient relics of 
the Maya, the most enlightened of all Mesoamerican cultures, including one of the 
tallest ancient structures in the New World in Tikal, Guatemala. We will not ignore 
the magnificent natural surroundings: our itinerary includes 3-day cruise allowing 
exploration of the Belize Barrier Reef as well as visits to the Mountain Pine Ridge 
Forest and the rich Peten Lowlands. An optional 5-day extension to the Guatemala 
Highlands is available. Brochure available in spring 1998. 


INDIA ¢ Tentative Dates: December 27, 1998/January 16, 1999 
Escorted by Joe and Joanne Finley Elder, both ’51 


Our tour will focus on South India, but will also include Delhi and Agra and the 
Taj Mahal. Heading south, we will visit Madurai and the Shansi reps and will ex- 
plore Madurai’s Tamil and Hindu culture, including the famous Meenakshi tem- 
ple. Our tour of Madras will include a day-trip to the open-air Mahabalipuram 
temples, caves, and carvings from the Pallava Kingdom of 500-750. The state of 
Kerala in southwestern India has lush vegetation, and we will become acquainted 
with its classical dance-drama and traditional temple arts, and spend two nights 
at a forest lodge in nearby Periyar National Park where we will search for tiger, 
leopard, and the wild Indian elephant, in addition to tropical birds. 


Other upcoming tours 


OLD SOUTH SPRING PILGRIMAGE « March 1999 
On board the Mississippi Queen with Professor of History Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 


KENYA/TANZANIA SAFARI ¢ July/August 1999 


For more information write or call: 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105 ¢ 50 W. Lorain St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 « (440) 775-8692 
E-mail: alumoffc @ ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
Web site: www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc 
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Thank you, Robert Hardy! 


Thank you for the beautiful cover story on 
Althea Sherman in the summer 1997 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. For a number of reasons, 
the story really struck a chord with me. After 
my graduation from Oberlin, I went on to 
graduate school, earned my doctorate, and 
taught at the college level for a year and a 
half. Then I became a homemaker. I began to 
spend my days caring for children, baking 
bread, observing the world from my kitchen 
window. I began to notice the arrival of the 
redstart and the catbird in Minnesota in late 
May, the slightly later appearance of the 
ovenbird. I began to learn about prairies and 
oak savannas. I made a pilgrimage to a local 
prairie remnant for the mid-April blooming 
of the pasqueflowers. Gradually, I became a 
homemaker in a larger sense, making my 
home in this particular place, rooted in 
Fairhaven silt loam on a bed of Prairie du 
Chien dolomite, shaded by bur oaks and sur- 
rounded by the seasonal transit of birds. 


...1n the most funda- 
mental way, my life is 
still grounded in the 
liberal arts as I received 
them at Oberlin. 


In some ways this has taken me a long way 
from my Latin and history double major at 
Oberlin. But in the most fundamental way, 
my life is still grounded in the liberal arts as 
I received them at Oberlin. I was pleased 
to see in the report on “Broad Directions for 
Oberlin’s Future” a commitment to commu- 
nity, to “lifelong self-education,” to interdis- 
ciplinarity, and to “cocurricular activities.” 
Through such commitments, Oberlin edu- 
cated me to be a homemaker in the larger 
sense, to see beyond the four walls of my 
self to the diversity of life with which I share 
my home. 

ROB HARDY ’86 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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“Staggering Drop” in Oberlin’s 

Reputation? 

v 

The Summer 1997 OAM included a piece 
written by Ross Peacock advising alumni to 
“brace yourselves” for the upcoming issue of 
US News and World Report’s college rankings. 
This advice was well-founded. Oberlin fin- 
ished a dismal twenty-fourth in the maga- 
zine’s rankings of the top 25 liberal arts 
schools. Rather than casually dismissing the 
report, as Mr. Peacock does, I believe that it 
accurately reflects a staggering drop in 
Oberlin’s reputation that should be of con- 
cern to the Oberlin community. 

When I enrolled at Oberlin, our school 
was always considered among the nation’s top 
liberal arts schools, along with Swarthmore, 
Williams, Wellesley, and Amherst. I was 
appalled to see that we are now outranked by 
Davidson, Vassar, and Grinnell. Just to make 
sure that US News had not simply bungled the 
rankings, I walked over to a neighborhood 
bookstore to check out some of the guides I 
had used while making my choice back in 
1979. Unfortunately, those sources were gen- 
erally in agreement with US News. My alma 
mater didn’t even make The Princeton Review's 
list of the fifty top colleges in America. Even 
the write-up in the Yale Guide was not as 
laudatory as the one that helped me make my 
decision over a decade ago. 

Mr. Peacock dismisses US News because it 
is based on “quantitative analysis.” In fact, the 
statistics paint a decidedly unflattering pic- 
ture. Oberlin accepts sixty percent of its 
applicants but enrolls about a quarter of those 
accepted. Average SAT scores are below 
those of schools that we are used to thinking 
of as our peers. According to US News, the 
school ranks an astonishing forty-second in 
“student selectivity.” Oberlin has apparently 
become, at best, a safety school for America’s 
most talented students. Oberlin’s problem is 
not that it isn’t accepting a diverse student 
body, as is suggested in the school’s recently 
concluded “long-range planning” process, 
but rather that it isn’t selective at all. 

At any other school, a decline in reputa- 
tion and standing half as large as the one that 
Oberlin has experienced over the past decade 
would draw the immediate attention of angry 
alumni and concerned administrators. Why 
has this slide towards mediocrity taken place 


and why isn’t the topic even discussed in 

Oberlin’s long-range plan? What, if any- 

thing, does President Dye plan to do in order 

to restore and protect the value of an Oberlin 
degree? 

STEVEN SHAPIRO ’83 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Ross Peacock, Director of Institutional Research, 
replies: | do not believe that we should dismiss 
the importance of college rankings in the 
higher education marketplace. Rather, as I 
stated in my article, we should continue to 
work with publishers to broaden their assess- 
ments of higher education institutions and 
discourage the reductionist and misleading 
practice of ranking them. Mr. Shapiro is cor- 
rect that selectivity and yield (the percentage 
of students admitted who choose Oberlin) in 
A&S are not at the levels we believe they 
should be. ’m happy to report that progress 
is being made on both fronts and that we 
consider both to be among the important 
indicators of institutional health. 


Pride in Obie’s Achievement 

Blurrs Editorial Judgment 

v 

I was astonished — and appalled — to see the 
feature on me in the Summer OAM, which 
you printed without my knowledge or input. 
Since the magazine generally gets informa- 
tion on alumni from the subjects themselves, 
and since the tone of the piece suggested 
cooperation between subject and writer, 
readers of that article naturally would assume 
I sent you written notice, or gave an inter- 
view, or both. In fact, I did neither. 

My reasons for not notifying Oberlin, 
towards which I have only the fondest mem- 
ories, are not germane here. If you had want- 
ed to run the article, you should have called 
the primary source — me — if for no other 
reason than to check quotes and facts. Had 
you done so, you could have avoided reprint- 
ing the same errors that appeared in the 
newspaper articles written about me (includ- 
ing one in that paragon of culture and high- 
brow literary journalism, the New York Daily 
News) from which you presumably culled the 
information. Failing that, at least you should 
have demonstrated the basic civility and pro- 
fessionalism of informing me, prior to publi- 


(continued on page 4) 


cation, that you planned to run the piece. 
‘Tougher journalistic imperatives may apply 
to hard-hitting investigative pieces. But a 
simple human-interest story for a college 
alumni magazine? Fuhgedaboudit. 

I fear being thought a curmudgeon and 
ingrate. Wasn't the profile flattering? Well, if 
I had sought the attention, I could have noti- 
fied you myself. Since that was obvious to 
you, you must have printed the piece without 
contacting me not because you believed I 
would welcome it, but because it didn’t mat- 
ter to you whether I did or not. That’s your 
prerogative, but it strikes me as a strange 
attitude for an alumni magazine. 

Lest I be branded a first amendment 
basher: as a “card-carrying member of the 
ACLU?” (in the immortal words of George 
Bush), I do not question your right to pub- 
lish what you choose. That right, however, 
does not alter the standards of, nor responsi- 
bility for, sound journalism. Supermarket 
tabloids and hate-mongering newsletters 
have the same right, and it should be defend- 
ed whenever attacked. Their exercise of this 
right, however, does not change the nature 
or quality of their work. 

An institution that prides itself on profes- 
sionalism and ethical conduct should eschew 
such shoddy practices—yes, even in its 
alumni magazine. Please think about this the 
next time you consider profiling an alum 
who has chosen not to send you notice of his 
doings. 

DAVID BALLON ’79 
New York, New York 


Our sincere apologies to David Ballon, whose 
beguiling story of his performce at Carnegie Hall 
appeared in the Summer issue of OAM. As he 
states so memorably, there is no excuse for assum- 
ing that news about Oberlinians that appears to 
be “in the public domain” is grist for our mill. 
Lesson learned, with assurances that we will cer- 
tainly not fubgedaboudit. 


Academic Rigor and Diversity 
Not on Same Wavelength 
v 

Although it is after midnight as I sit down to 
write, my need to respond to a Fall ’97 letter 
from 791/92 grads Jonathan Sonne and Karl 
Spielmann far supersedes my fatigue. I differ 
strenuously with their apprehension of the 
meaning and the reality of “diversity initia- 
tives” in educational institutions. 

‘lo embrace diversity is to promote unbi- 
ased education through a broader base of 
understanding of human, institutional, and 
group. behavior, relationships, and interac- 


tions; to understand history without the eth- 
nocentric focus of white western culture; to 
examine learning and teaching as a culturally 
impacted phenomenon which needs to 
accommodate numerous styles and perspec- 
tives; to open our lives to sights, sounds, and 
ideas which have never crossed our paths; 
and, very importantly, to bring people 
into our lives who have lived and learned 
somewhere outside of our majority American 
culture. 

Such an education is not only crucial to 
our children’s chance for peace and freedom 
in their lifetimes, but is, moreover, a joy and 
a privilege to experience. The goal of educa- 
tion is not only the accumulation of a body of 
information, just as the purpose of a life is not 
the accumulation of possessions. My Oberlin 
years were just the beginning of a lifetime of 
learning, and | remain grateful that it was a 
place where I began to understand ideas and 
values as well as academic issues. 


The goal of education is 
not only the accumulation 
of a body of information, 
just as the purpose of a 
life is not the accumula- 

tion of possessions. 


Thus I must take issue with the Sonne/ 
Spielmann comment that “...increasing that 
diversity of the curriculum... has thus far 
only served to diffuse the academic rigor of 
the institution.” Academic rigor and diversity 
are not on opposing ends of the same spec- 
trum. I have every confidence that Oberlin, 
and every other institution so dedicated, can 
attain both, to the exclusion of neither. 
Diversity is an inextricable ingredient of true 
excellence. 

EVELYN BLOOM ’69 
Amherst, MA 


Remembering Osborne Scott 
v 
During spring vacation of 1941, Osborne 
Scott* and Jack Hume, both seniors that year, 
and my classmate Kenneth Clement and I, 


two of us black, and two white, traveled to 
Hampton Institute, now Hampton Univer- 
sity. This was a “Negro” college in eastern 
Virginia, and we had accepted the invitation 
which had been extended to the Oberlin 
student body —to send representatives to 
Hampton for a good-will visit. 

We traveled in a Hume family automo- 
bile. The trip almost ended on _ the 
Pennsylvania turnpike when, traveling east, 
the car skidded for what seemed like eons and 
light years across the median strip, and we 
were suddenly going backwards in the west- 
bound lane. Fortunately, no one else was 
foolhardy enough to be driving in that lane at 
the time. 

Outside of Washington, a big “Eat” sign 
drew Jack’s attention and we drove in. 
Osborne and Ken muttered something about 
waiting in the car while Jack and I went in. I 
was puzzled. So was Jack. Jack was from 
Cleveland, I from the Chicago area. Neither 
of us had ever been in the South before. Then 
the awful truth dawned. Our nation’s capital 
was a southern city. Osborne and Ken want- 
ed to save themselves and us from the embar- 
rassment of rejection. Later we stopped for a 
meal at a “Negro” restaurant in Richmond 
where Jack and I were no doubt curiosities, 
but were not made to feel unwelcome. 

At Hampton we participated in organized 
and in ad hoc discussions with groups of stu- 
dents and faculty members; we spoke along 
with Hampton student leaders at student 
assemblies, and finally met informally with 
the president in his home. The students 
almost uniformly asserted a racial pride that I, 
at least, had not heard expressed before, and 
a determination that the adverse treatment 
of Negroes in America had to be corrected 
and that they would play a meaningful part in 
that correction. The president, Dr. Malcolm 
Shaw MacLean, was a fiery personality 
who was enraged by racism in America and 
particularly around Hampton. He was a 
(Presbyterian, I believe) minister; he referred 
to the racist white ministers in that part of 
Virginia as “bible-pounding bastards.” 

Either Osborne or the Institute arranged a 
tourist attraction for us. On a cold blustery 
day, we visited Langley Field, a US Army Air 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ARE WELCOME. 
They should be on subjects of interest to readers 
of this magazine, with emphasis on exchange of 
views and discussion of ideas. 

Please limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity or con- 
densed. Include a daytime telephone number and 


mail to “Letters to the Editor” at the addresses 


listed in the masthead on the preceding page. 
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Force facility nearby. The irony of our visit- 
ing this facility at a time when no Hampton 
student, nor Osborne nor Ken, would have 
been admitted to flight training, 


escaped us at the time. 


may have 


Lhe Hampton trip was 
an important part of 
my education during the 
Oberlin years. 


We were invited to dinner at the home of 


Osborne’s parents who lived in a small town 
just outside Hampton. We were greeted very 
warmly by the senior Scotts, and were served 
a magnificent dinner that challenged even the 
voracious appetites of “growing boys.” I had 
never been entertained in the home of a black 
family before. Though I may not have articu- 
lated it at the time, I was most gratified, per- 
haps surprised, by the friendliness exhibited. 
“White guilt,” no doubt. 


endal 


Osborne Scott went on to further study 
and then to a distinguished career in military 
chaplaincy and in academe. Ken Clement 
became a very successful pioneering black 


surgeon in Cleveland. Jack Hume had a brief 


career in journalism in Cleveland before his 
all-too-early death at age. After WWII, I 
ended up in law and in law teaching. 

The Hampton trip was an important part 
of my education during the Oberlin years. 
With Osborne’s death, I am the only survivor 
of the four. It is my fallible memory, alone, 
that can now supply an account of that most 
memorable trip. 

VIC STONE ’42 
Urbana, Illinois 


“Osborne E. Scott 41 died in New Rochelle, New 
York, November 2 at 81. His obituary appears in 
the “Losses in the Oberlin Family” section in 
this issue. Victor Stone, whose recollection appears 
above, is a longtime trustee of Oberlin College. 
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Where Is Everybody? 


Fach time I receive the alumni magazine, 
[ am struck by the dearth of contributions to 
the “News & Notes.” I had always thought it 
was paltry, but had my suspicions confirmed 
read the alumni 
Williams and Stanford. 


when | magazines of 
For example, the 
most recent OAM contained three listings 
for my class, 1991. My class had about 600 
graduates. News from three is clearly pathet- 
ic; other alumni magazines typically have 
news from upwards of 100 alums from each 
class. Why is this? It could be that Obies are 
just so busy leading our exciting lives that we 
have no time to write. Perhaps Obies are just 
less fond of Oberlin after departing than are 
alums of others schools. Or, perhaps, other 
schools have better systems for keeping up- 
to-date with alums. The abovementioned 
schools each have class secretaries who com- 
pile their class news and notes; perhaps folks 
feel more connected to the intimacy of con- 
tacting specific classmates rather than the 
school’s alumni office or magazine staff. Or 
perhaps there are individuals out there who 
are uniquely skilled at collecting and passing 

(continued on page 40) 


Named One of the Country’s 
20 BEST RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES 

by New Choice’s Magazine 
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Excellence 


Outstanding health care 


Experience 


A full life now and priceless 
peace of mind for the years ahead 


Knight 
Foundation 
Awards 
Unsolicited 
Leadership 
Grant 


Oberlin College and _ President 
Nancy S. Dye have been awarded a 
$150,000 Presidential Leadership 
Grant by the John S. and James L. 
Knight Foundation. President Dye 
was advised of the award by a letter 
stating, “...under President Dye’s 
inspired leadership, the college has 
developed a new strategic framework 
for planning and decision-making 
that is enabling broad participation 
and informed decisive action for the 
college to secure a confident future.” 
Determining how the award will be 
used over the next three years is left 
to the discretion of President Dye. 


Around 


Se ee 


TAPPAN 


SQUARE 


———— | 


Only four other colleges nation- 
wide were awarded grants in 1997. 
“We look for strong colleges with 
strong leaders. We hope the presi- 
dents draw in a special way on their 
vision, experience, and capacity for 
creative leadership to help their col- 
leges address future needs,” said A. 
Richardson Love, Jr., director of edu- 
cation programs at the Foundation. 

President Dye, in accepting the 
grant on behalf of the faculty, stu- 
dents, staff, alumni, and trustees who 
worked on the strategic plan, said, 
“The award will allow us to enhance 
that combination of intellectual and 
artistic excellence and social engage- 
ment that makes Oberlin such a spe- 
cial college.” The Knight Foundation 
was established in memory of Charles 
L. Knight, former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Akron Beacon Journal. 


Nancy Dye was aston- 
ished and delighted 
to be the recipient 
of a $150,000 grant 
in recognition of her 
inspired leadership. 


Spooky Tunes Scare the Kids 


On the day before Halloween, Finney Chapel was filled to capacity with chil- 
dren from Oberlin’s public schools enjoying a field trip to a concert, “Why Is 
Music Scary?” Music Coalition senior students John Goodell and Krista 
Johnson organized a multimedia extravaganza that included moments of 
deliberately producing “really scary” music on the pipe organ just when the 
wide-eyed kids least expected it — everything from Return of the Fedi’s Darth 
Vader theme to “creepy” ballet music. 


Oberlin students re- 
duce the audience 
of intent youngsters 
to nervous giggles 
while spooky music, 
performed on the 
pipe organ, echoes 
throughout Finney 
Chapel. 
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Oberlin’s Amistad 


Connection 


For any who have not yet seen the 
Steven Spielberg epic, Amistad, watch 
for the Oberlin connection. The film 
recounts the history of the fifty-three 
blacks, including three young girls, 
illegally kidnapped from Mendeland 
(now Sierra Leone), West Africa, 
in 1839, and sold to two Cuban 
landowners at the Havana slave mar- 
ket. The captives were bound in irons 
aboard the Spanish ship Amistad, sail- 
ing toward the north coast of Cuba, 
when, on the fourth night at sea, they 
broke their chains and took over the 
vessel, killing the captain and the 
mulatto cook. Charting an uncertain 
course toward Long Island, they 
were captured when a boatload of the 
men set ashore for food and water. 
Forty men and three children of the 
original group had survived the jour- 
ney, and all were taken to stand trial 
in New London, Connecticut. The 


Africans, unable to speak any lan- 
guage but their native Mende, were 
unable to explain themselves, or pro- 
vide a motive for their actions. 

Ardent abolitionists Lewis and 
Arthur ‘Tappan, wealthy New York 
merchants who saved Oberlin 
College from bankruptcy in 1834, 
shortly after its founding, pledged 
substantial support if the college 
inaugurated a policy of student ad- 
missions regardless of color. Lewis 
‘Tappan again laid his beliefs on the 
line when he helped rouse public sup- 
port for Amistad’s Africans. He con- 
sidered the event “a providential 
occurrence,” and felt that the rebel- 
lion and trial were a way to humanize 
the issue of slavery and to broaden 
the campaign against it. Tappan had 
long thought that “the heart of the 
nation would not be effectually 
touched except through the power of 
sympathy.” 


Former President John Quincy 
Adams was eventually enlisted to rep- 
resent the group in the trial, and by 
the time deliberations and appeals 
concluded in 1841, they were allowed 
to live as free people wherever they 
wished. All thirty-five of the original 
fifty-three who were still living opted 
to return to Africa. Only one of the 
Amistad Africans ever returned to 
America: Sarah Marqru Kinson, one 
of the youngsters snared in the 
Amistad events, returned to study at 
Oberlin College for a year, and then 
left for home to do missionary work 
there. 

Sarah is also a featured character 
in the opera Azmistad by composer 
Anthony Davis and librettist Thulani 
Davis. The work received its world 
premiere at the Chicago Lyric Opera 
Theater in November 1997. 


There’s a New 


Name for 
OLGBA 


Formerly known as Oberlin Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA), the 
steering committee voted last spring 
to change the organization’s name to 
Oberlin Lambda Alumni (OLA), a 
shorter and more inclusive name and 
acronym. 

Established in 1989, OLA is one 
of the oldest and largest such groups 
in the country, now numbering near- 
ly 1,125 gay, lesbian, bisexual, and 
transgendered members, and is a 
chartered affiliate group of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association. 


OLA defines its mission as facili- 
tating the relationship between the 
College and its LGBT alumni, and 
awards an annual LGB -studies 
research grant and an annual prize. 
The grant, in memory of Andy 
Cemelli ’85, provides funding for 
proposed research into some aspect 
of LGBT concerns within existing 
academic programs. ‘The prize, in 
memory of Norm Robertson ’81, is 
awarded for a completed student 
project of scholarly research or an 
artistic contribution that advances 
awareness of issues related to the 
accomplishments of LG TB people. 
Both Cemelli and Robertson were 
founding members of OLA. 

The next biennial weekend con- 
ference for OLA members and 
friends is scheduled in Oberlin for 


the weekend of November 13-15, 
1998. OLA hopes for greater repre- 
sentation from “mature” alumni, 
specifically from the classes before 
1970. One such member, Doug 
Cooper ’50, says, “Joining OLA was 
an exhilarating and self-affirming 
experience, and has renewed and 
strengthened my ties to Oberlin. 
Through OLA I have met many new 
friends and have been privileged to 
help a broad spectrum of LGBT 
individuals, both students and alum- 
ni.” Alumni considering joining OLA 
may contact Midge Brittingham ’60, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin OH 44074. 
Membership lists are confidential and 
tightly controlled. E-mail: ZOLA@ 


Oberlin.edu 
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0 little town of Oberlin 
— the prospect of 
spending the holidays 
as the only occupant 
of a campus dormitory 
creates very mixed 
feelings in a first-year 
Student. 


Christmas At 
Oberlin — Oh, My! 


The following piece was written by a 
first-year student in her forties who has 
made Oberlin College her full-time 
home as she pursues her degree. 

The fog makes each lamp along 


the walks seem to loom out of 
nowhere in a disembodied blob of 
haloed light. A single set of footsteps, 
despite their softness, still echoes 
against the silent buildings to either 
side. The opening of a novel by Bram 
Stoker? Uh uh. No sound of leathery 
wings above and behind you. In fact, 
no sound at all. What can it be? 
Stuck Inside of Oberlin With the 
Christmas Blues Again. 

As my dorm and classmates chat- 
tered brightly about where they were 
going for Christmas break (mostly, 
home), and what they would be doing 
(mostly, spending time with family), 
I listened in silent envy. How nice 
to have somewhere to go, to have 
loving someones to go home to. But 
not me, citizen of the world and resi- 
dent geriatric collegian. With no 
family, and no home but the college, 
[ am staying on here over break with 
the blessing of a compassionate 
administration. 


Around 


What is there to do at the college 
over Christmas break? The gym clos- 
es, the computing center closes, the 
mailroom closes. Basically, the side- 
walks are rolled up and put into stor- 
age until January 5th. The public 
library is a savior: I walk out of there 
with a literal armload of novels (in my 
case, eight —I have long arms), 
knowing I'll have to return as soon as 
they open after Christmas for anoth- 
er “fix.” Starship Troopers is playing at 
the Apollo— pure serendipity, but 
only good for a couple of hours. At 
least the theater will be practically 
deserted, even on $2 night. I'll have 
plenty of time to work on one of my 
novels — but it will have to be in 
longhand. My computer is in my old 
dorm room at East, and I’m in Asia 
House for the duration, heat and 
security being the operative words. 
Mostly, though, [Il just cocoon, 
while thanking the administration for 
keeping me cozy and warm. 

But it is quiet and peaceful here. 
The air is cleaner without the hordes 
of teenage rebels spewing nicotine 
into the atmosphere. The stars shine 
brightly on clear nights. Jack Frost 
nips at my nose. Lights twinkle along 
all-but-deserted Main Street and 
College Avenue and on the lawn of 
the Inn. Although hearing carolers 
off in the distance would be delight- 
ful, the serenity is incredible; an ideal 
opportunity for some intense intro- 
spection. What philosopher once said 
you can never be a complete person 
until you can be entirely alone and 
comfortable with yourself? I’m cer- 
tainly having the opportunity to test 
that theory. 

The ideal Christmas? Probably 
not. But certainly better than 99.9 
percent of the rest of the world had. I 
count my blessings. 

MARY MARGARET TOWEY ’0! 


Three New 
Gardens 
Enhance the 
Campus 


On Labor Day Dennis Greive, new 
director of grounds, invited the cam- 
pus community to spend a few hours 
planting a new butterfly garden in the 
South Bowl, and another garden 
at Langston Hall. More than one- 
hundred students and staff members 
answered the call. In October Dennis 
organized another highly successful 
public planting of an African- 
American healing garden as landscap- 
ing for the Underground Railroad 
sculpture between ‘Talcott and 
Baldwin. 


Greive 
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Search for 
OAM Editor 
Continues 
Unabated 


As this issue of the magazine goes to 
press, Alan Moran, vice president of 
College Relations, and Aaron Levin, 
chair of the Alumni Magazine 
Committee, are reviewing the cre- 
dentials of several promising candi- 
dates and preparing for on-campus 
interviews for the position of editor 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Former editor Cynthia Nickoloff has 
assumed her new duties as publica- 
tions editor for the department of 
College Relations. 
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News From Cox 


Administration Building 


* Following the custom recently rein- 
stituted by President Nancy Dye of 
holding an all-campus convocation 
at the beginning of each semester, 
the Reverend Fred Steen of Oberlin 
has arranged for the Fisk University 
Choir to visit Oberlin to provide a 
program for the opening of spring 
semester. 


¢ The College of Arts and Sciences 
has done an excellent job of doing the 
impossible: finding a replacement 
for Stuart Friebert, who retired 
from the Creative Writing Program 
he founded and headed so memorably 
for the last three decades. A smooth 
transition to a new era was critical, 
says Clayton Koppes, dean of the col- 
lege, and was eventually resolved by 
attracting not just one, but two 
nationally regarded poets who are, 
from early indications, highly 
effective teachers. Martha Collins, 
professor of creative writing, is for- 
mer chair of the English department 
at the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston, and also an experienced 
administrator. Pamela Alexander is 
associate professor. Reports from the 
students at the close of the semester 
have been extremely enthusiastic 
about the program. 


¢ Professors rely upon both high- and 
low-tech techniques to improve stu- 
dent writing, but the brown-bag lun- 
cheons scheduled each Thursday as 
colloquia on pedagogy are guides for 
the best uses of the options. OCTET 
(Oberlin Center for Techno- 
logically Enhanced Teaching) has 
gotten off to a fast start under 
the leadership of Gary Kornblith, 
associate professor of history, with 
emphasis on adapting new infor- 
mation technology techniques for 
teaching and learning into the next 
century. 


° A new $105,000 grant from 
the William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation will be used to sponsor a 
broad range of activities to teach and 
reinforce cooperation and integrated 
curricular studies in the context of 
ethnic studies and multicultural 
issues. Called “Common Ground: 
Education for Democracy,” the 
grant will cover new pedagogical 
initiatives, faculty and staff diversity 
workshops, and community-service 
projects. 


* Don Hunsinger, winding up the 
last year of a four-year appointment 
as director of athletics, has advised 
Dean Koppes that he does not want 
to be reappointed. Instead, he wants 
to resume his coaching activities, and 
leave the administrative details to a 
new AD. A search committee, broad- 
ly representative of the Oberlin com- 
munity, will seek an administrator 
“committed to Oberlin’s values and 
the place of athletics, broadly con- 
strued, in Oberlin College life,” 
according to Koppes. 


¢ The proposed Environmental 
Studies Center 
assured addition to the campus. The 
Board of ‘Trustees has approved a 
budget for the preliminary construc- 
tion documents, with groundbreak- 
ing anticipated for late spring 1998. 
With good fortune, by summer of 
1999 the project could be completed 


now seems an 


and ready for use by students. 


¢ Another exciting addition to the 
campus is the proposed Science 
Facility. Assuming that financing 
becomes available, construction 
could begin in June 1999, with occu- 
pancy planned for the fall of 2002. A 
schematic design for the building will 
be presented to the Board of Trustees 
in March, and, if the Board approves 
the plans, the design development 
phase, which takes five months, will 
then begin. 


Hunsinger 


n 1930-1945 


Campus Life at Ober 
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Most historians would agree, | think, that the fifteen years from 1930 to 1945, spanning the 
Great Depression and the Second World War, were the harshest stretch of time in 20th-century American 
history. Yet an impressionistic survey of the Oberlin campus scene throughout those years leaves one with 


an odd sense that the morale of student life flourished with a resilience that compares surprisingly well to 
the mood in later years of less searing anxiety and stress. 


This essay pokes around for clues with which to 
puzzle through that paradox. 


What follows needs a warning label. 


WINTER ADRS 


MI... Oberlinians come to think of the years just 


before their own stay here with a particular nostalgia, 
imagining them as a kind of Golden Age which they 
barely missed. As a Depression kid who monitored the 
war from a safe distance by punching red pins in a 
National Geographic map of the world, and whose first 
visit to Oberlin at age 14 for my sister’s graduation in 
1946 made it seem a wonderfully serene and pastoral 
place, I share some of that second-hand nostalgia. My 
own subsequent student years here and my accumulating 
obligations to historical detachment have not washed it 
entirely away. The teenage visitor’s soft thoughts about 
Oberlin may be forgiven. As for the professor’s, well, 
fair warning. 


The great educational reformer of the 1930s, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, grew up in Oberlin and went to 

the college here for a couple of years before finishing 
at Yale. He came back to speak at the commencement 
of 1934. He called his talk “The Sentimental Alumnus,” 
but he managed to avoid nostalgia in describing his 
student days here: 


“With a struggle I can remember aspects of the Oberlin 
of my time... I can remember, for example, that this is 
the hottest, coldest, wettest, flattest part of the state of 
Ohio, so uninteresting and disagreeable that Plum 
Creek, the arboretum, the reservoir, and even the ceme- 
tery seemed like scenic gems glowing in a dull setting 
of yellow clay. I can remember sitting every day in this 
room on the most uncomfortable of all chapel seats, try- 
ing hard not to hear what the speaker was saying. I can 
remember the dancing rule, the rules confining ladies 
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to their rooms [after dark], and the smoking rule, which 
I abhorred but was not robust enough to violate. But 
these items do not disturb me very much. On the con- 
trary, they help me to preserve my illusion of the 
uniqueness of the Oberlin of my day... My college had 
the worst climate, the hardest seats, and the silliest rules 
of any institution in the world.” Hutchins went on to 
say that Oberlin gave its students the best teaching to 
be found anywhere. That may or may not have been a 
lapse into nostalgia. 


In 1930 the bedrock anchors of the campus were 

in place: Baldwin, Talcott, Warner Gym, Peters, Cox, 
Finney, the Men’s Building, known as MB (now Wilder), 
Severance, Carnegie, the Quadrangle, First Church, 

and the Art Museum. (The old Conservatory has been 
the main disappearance.) Gibson’s was selling its bed- 
rock donuts and the Apollo was going strong. So were 
Campus and the Varsity. Students learned about the 
humanities in an abandoned high school, geology in an 
abandoned house, zoology in an abandoned church. The 
college was about to acquire a larger batch of abandoned 
homes and turn them into dorms — May Cottage, 
Squire, Elmwood, Webster. They all vanished, along 
with Crawford, Embassy, White House, Grey Gables, 
and Lord, in the “Big Dorm” building program of the 
1960s, Oberlin’s version of urban renewal. 


The most urgent building needs in 1930 were men’s 
dormitories, a women’s gym, and a physics lab. Hall 
Auditorium was about to go up. In 1932 Noah Hall was 
completed, the first of half a dozen red-brick Georgian 
dorms projected to create a new men’s campus nicely 
tucked in between science and athletic facilities — the 
presumed male priorities of the day. Hales Gym for 
women arrived in 1939, Wright Physics Lab in 1942. 
Hall Auditorium was still about to go up. In 1940 the 
April Fool issue of the Review announced that owing to 
accumulated planning costs, Hall was being redesigned 
as the Golden Lion Saloon so that it could pay its own 
way. The auditorium finally opened 14 years later. 


In 1934, Rec Hall in the basement of MB (now known 
as Wilder’s Disco) replaced Peters Court as the place for 
nightly dancing, the faculty having caved in on co-ed 
dancing (called “promiscuous dancing” by its critics) 
back in the 1920s. The student generation of the 1930s 
was born dancing, intoxicated with Swing. In the fall of 
1939, it celebrated the sudden arrival of the Jitterbug. 


After long faculty debate and deep misgivings, required 
chapel was dropped in 1934, replaced by “expected re- 
gular attendance,” a term suggesting that even back in 
those days the faculty had a knack for useful euphem- 
isms. Next year brought another change — President 


In 1939, President Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins initially 
favored prudent neutrality, 
or perhaps a negotiated 
peace with Hitler. Student 
opinions varied wildly. 
However, after December 7, 
1941, the campus was fully 
unified in the war effort. 


Wilkins called it a “drastic change” — the mixing of 
men and women in chapel seating. From now on you 
could sit next to a person of the opposite sex for reli- 


gious purposes. 


Student demographics began to change decisively across 
the 1930s. More students were coming from the urban 
East. President Wilkins called this a Depression phe- 
nomenon: Oberlin was attracting Easterners, he said, 
because it offered an Eastern education at Western 
prices. Geographical diversity brought growing religious 
and cultural diversity. Until the Depression years, 
Oberlin remained a Protestant place, in its self-descrip- 
tion and its student and faculty composition. ‘The per- 
centages of Jews and Catholics, infinitesimal in 1930, 
rose steadily across the decade, in the case of Jews, from 
one percent to five percent. The Depression was clearly 
the catalyst for this long-term shift. Asians and African- 
Americans remained few and far-between. Not till the 
1970s would Oberlin’s white homogeneity begin to dis- 
appear, and with it a degree of cohesive community 
sameness. When students in the 1930s talked about 


racial diversity, they did so with a certain wistful longing. 


Despite the Depression (or maybe because of it) grad- 
uate school loomed as an ever more alluring post- 
Oberlin choice. In the early 1920s fewer than 20 percent 
of Oberlinians went on to grad school. By 1940 the fig- 
ure was up over 50 percent. In those lean years, graduate 
school was a valuable avenue of rising expectations, of 
hope for job security and satisfaction some day. The per- 
centage of women going on tripled between 1920 and 
1940. College teaching was the fastest growing profes- 
sion of choice for both sexes; the ministry and mission- 
ary work the fastest shrinking. Clearly teaching was 
replacing preaching in an increasingly secular world. 


The Depression energized campus politics. In the 
presidential election of 1932, a straw poll among the 
students recorded 69 percent for Republican Herbert 
Hoover, 22 percent for Socialist Norman Thomas, 

8 percent for Democrat Franklin Roosevelt. These 
results were squarely in the Oberlin tradition: strong 
Republican family voting habits going back to Lincoln, 
Emancipation, and civic morality, spiced with a strong 
dose of social concern and a serious mistrust of Demo- 
crats. Oberlin villagers, also firmly Republican, com- 
plained when Roosevelt’s New Deal started governing 
with borrowed money. A lot of that borrowed money 
went to relief agencies like the Federal Emergency 
“Relief Administration and later the National Youth 
Administration, both of which funneled job money to 
college students. By 1935 some 225 Oberlin students 
had FERA grants. This work relief may be one reason 
why the Democrats fared better at the next election. In 
1936 the student body still tilted Republican, but by a 
much smaller margin: Landon, 51 percent; Roosevelt, 
43 percent; Thomas, 4 percent. 


Mock conventions were serious 
business in those days — an 
urgent fourth-ballot nomination 
for W.C. Fields notwithstanding. 
A highlight of the 1940 Mock 
Convention was this patient 
elephant, borrowed for the day, 
tolerantly posing in front of the 
Apollo movie theater. 


A Republican resurgence occurred in 1940, the year of 
Wendell Willkie and the ominous Third Term issue. 

A bus caravan of several hundred students went to hear 
Willkie whistlestop in Elyria, and in the poll of that year 
he took 64 percent, as against 26 percent for Roosevelt 
and 8 percent for Thomas. (The faculty was barely to 
the left: Willkie, 59 percent; Roosevelt, 39 percent; 
Thomas, 2 percent.) At the student Mock Convention 
the previous spring, several state delegations collabor- 
ated in an effort on the fourth ballot to stampede the 
nomination of W.C. Fields. Convention leaders were 
alarmed; mock conventions were serious campus busi- 
ness in those days. 


In both 1936 and 1940, the mock conventions featured 
live elephants. But behind those elephants and the sturdy 
mainstream they stood for, a good deal of ideological 
ferment and anxiety divided students over where the 

real world was headed. With other Americans, they 
coped with an either/or global crisis environment: 
democracy versus dictatorship, capitalism versus com- 
munism, peace versus war. Lots to worry about, and 
therefore lots to debate. . 
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Campus political organizations, long dormant across 
the 1920s, suddenly flourished, most of them well to the 
left of center. The Liberal Club of the ’20s became the 
Radical Club of the ’30s and promptly got into trouble 
with President Wilkins and the faculty for attacking the 
college’s complicity in the wealth of ALCOA. “A large 
proportion of the President’s time,” Wilkins told the 
trustees, was spent dealing with “the problems created 
by the doings and desires of a small but active group of 
radical students” — a complaint echoed in one way or 
another by each of Wilkins’ successors. Meanwhile, a 
steady run of visiting speakers kept minds open and live- 
ly across the whole political spectrum from left to right, 
to a degree that really hasn’t been matched since. In 
1933-34, for example, Rex Tugwell came for the New 
Deal, Norman Thomas for Socialism, Earl Browder for 
Communism, and Lawrence Dennis for Fascism. A full 
platter, its equivalent no longer widely desired today. 


The largest campus political organization of the decade 
was the Oberlin Peace Society, founded in 1930 at the 
initiative of President Wilkins, for whom it was by all 
odds the most important cause on campus. “What is the 
use of giving four years of laborious and expensive edu- 
cation to these fine young men and women,” he asked, 
“if their lives are presently to be shattered, in one way or 
another, by war and the consequences of war?” He pro- 
posed an undergraduate major in peace, hoping to ensure 
that pacifism did not slump into passive isolationism. 
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Finney Chapel during the com- 
pulsory chapel services with 
men clearly divided from the 
women. The picture changed 
dramatically in 1935 when 
President Wilkins decreed that 
Students may “sit next to a per- 
son of the opposite sex,” — 
but, of course, in Chapel only. 


Roughly half the student body belonged to the Peace 
Society by mid-decade. In 1936 an Oberlin chapter 

of the Veterans of Future Wars was formed, called the 
Peter Pindar Peace Post. Its stated aim was to win from 
Congress an immediate $1,000 bonus for each future 
veteran so that he could “enjoy his government’s gen- 
erosity before he is blown up.” 


As the decade neared its end, prospects for peace grew 
more grim each month as events began their dark slide 
toward war. In March 1938, Nazi troops goose-stepped 
past Adolf Hitler through the streets of Vienna as he 
joined Austria to the Third Reich and called it “the 
greatest accomplishment of my life.” More accomplish- 
ments soon followed. As college opened the following 
September, the young nation of Czechoslovakia was dis- 
membered at Munich. Then came Kristallnacht, the 
night of shattered glass for German synagogues. Oberlin 
could not isolate itself from these events. A mass campus 
protest meeting passed a solemn resolution: “We, the 
students of Oberlin College, fully realizing that we in 
the United States are not above insidious action toward 
minority groups, do abhor and condemn the racial and 
religious persecution now taking place in Germany, and 
all persecution of minority groups everywhere.” Nine 
months later mechanized German armies rolled over 
the Polish frontier and the second war was under way. 


Campus debate mounted over what America should do. 
President Wilkins and Dean Wittke led one side of the 
debate, in favor of prudent neutrality. Wittke told stu- 
dents that “if fascism comes to America, it will not be 
because of a foreign invasion but because of internal 
decay.” Political scientist Oscar Jaszi and historian 
Freddie Artz marshaled 23 colleagues behind a militant 
reply: “This war seems certain to be long and bitter, but 


The first line-up of the 700 
young civilians who arrived at 
the Oberlin train station, ready 
to march to campus headquar- 
ters under the baleful eye of 
a Navy V-12 officer. Many of 
these men became full-time 
Oberlin students after the war. 
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all its waste cannot be compared with the evil conse- 
quences of capitulating to Hitler.” 


Then in the winter of 1939-40 the war seemed mo- 
mentarily to go away, and students could concentrate a 
while on pleasures close at hand. Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Rudolph Serkin, and Marion Anderson (fresh from her 
rebuff by the DAR, and her invitation to the White 
House by Eleanor Roosevelt) performed in Finney 
Chapel. “Gone With the Wind” began smashing box 
office records. For Whom the Bell Tolls hit the best-seller 
list. Harry James came to play for the junior prom, 
Eddie Duchin for the senior prom. 


Suddenly the dark realities exploded. Hitler’s Blitzkrieg 
turned west, overran the Low Countries, cracked the 
Maginot Line, and forced the Dunkirk evacuation. ‘The 
Battle of Britain got underway that summer. When col- 
lege opened in the fall, 237 men registered for the draft 
in Warner Gym, 14 percent of them as conscientious 
objectors. 


Over the academic year 1940-41, a faculty majority 
gathered around American intervention. Freddie Artz 
wrote an eloquent pamphlet, published by William Allen 
White’s national committee to save the Allies, about 

the possibly terminal damage that Fascism was inflicting 
on Western Civilization. In class, Artz interrupted his 
own lectures repeatedly to drive home the warning. He 
circulated a letter supporting Lend-Lease aid to Britain, 
which President Wilkins opposed. In May 1941, 90 per- 
cent of the faculty signed a call for armed convoys to 
get the aid across the Atlantic. Not many students were 
quite so convinced. One wrote to the Review: “Our 
Daddies are running around signing petitions for con- 
voys, and it is youth that is going to be blown full of 
holes when those convoys are sunk and we go to war.” 
A Review poll indicated minimal student support for 
American entry but also massive opposition to strict 
American neutrality. So what to do? 


Some students favored waiting till the war came to 
America, where it could be fought to better advantage; 
others, perhaps influenced by President Wilkins, favored 
a negotiated peace with Hitler. In the end there was no 
satisfactory solution. 


In October 1941, the Review startled readers by publish- 
ing a long, anguished editorial, mostly written by future 
college trustee Victor Stone ’42, in favor of an immedi- 
ate declaration of war against Hitler. The heart of it 
merits quoting: 


“We young people of the inter-war period have ever 
been activated by the hope that we were living in a post- 
war period. We hoped that we could look back with his- 
torical objectivity upon the mistakes which led our elders 
into world-wide slaughter and destruction, that we could 
recognize these errors and, by avoiding them, could 
shape our lives as we chose. We were wrong. If we go 

to war, we will temporarily relinquish democracy. It is 
better to relinquish democracy for the duration of the 
war than to relinquish it indefinitely in a Nazi-dominat- 
ed world. We shall brutalize, conscript, and regiment 
ourselves for the duration of the war in the hope that we 
can thus avoid being forced to do so for the next fifty 
years or more. [That is the only hope.” 


The Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on a Sunday morn- 
ing seven weeks later. When President Wilkins spoke to 
a packed crowd in Finney Chapel about it on Tuesday at 
noon, the Chapel was never more still. “I offer you no 
illusions,” he said. “Fate has given you a job to do, a job 
which is in its essential nature a terrible job. But it is 
your job.” Scattered in the crowd he spoke to were nine 
students whose names, along with 66 others forever 
young, are on the new memorial alongside Finney 
Chapel. Wilkins honored every one of them, and wrote 
personal letters to other Oberlin servicemen all over the 
world throughout the war. 


After Pearl Harbor, the college immediately went over 
to a three-semester accelerated wartime calendar. 
Commencement Illumination Night was canceled for 
the duration. As volunteers and draftees began disap- 
pearing from the campus, Wilkins opened negotiations 
with Washington about a military unit to replace them. 
A 700-man Navy V-12 unit finally arrived in July 1943. 
Faculty members discovered untapped skills in engi- 
neering, personnel management, and navigation to 

try to teach them. 


Meanwhile, among remaining students on campus, 
thoughts about a more democratic postwar world, led 
by a stronger version of the League of Nations, domi- 
nated conversation about the war itself. This led in 
March 1942 to a multi-college conference on the role 
of youth in postwar planning, keynoted in Finney 
Chapel by Eleanor Roosevelt. She arrived on a 
Greyhound bus, having traveled all night alone by train 
from Washington to Cleveland to get to the conference 
on time. 


The war hardly curtailed domestic concerns in Oberlin. 
Anti-black racial discrimination in the Deans’ offices, in 
downtown barbershops, and in the local public schools 
came in for student censure. An anti-Semitic English 
professor was publicly condemned for his outbursts. A 


Professor Freddie Artz chats 


with a student in a uniquely 
benign moment. He was vigor- 
ously outspoken against Fascism 
and its potential damage to 
Western civilization, and let his 
classes and the administration 
know it at every opportunity. 
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few students began to call for student course evaluations, 
a brash idea whose time would not come for another 25 
years. A feisty Review columnist named Midge Myers 
shocked her readers by coming out for sexual freedom 
and no-fault divorce. The Reverw’s next April Fool issue 
announced that she was scheduled to be stoned to death 
on ‘Tappan Square by the Women’s Board for her indis- 
cretions, but predicted that she would probably survive 
the ordeal since “she who is without sin shall cast the 
first stone.” An ad hoc wartime feminism emerged as 
women took charge of the Review and Hi-O-Hi staffs. 
When 17 veterans of Japanese-American internment 
camps enrolled at wartime Oberlin, one of them, Kenji 
Okuda, was promptly elected student body president. 
Meanwhile, the wartime fighting blasted on. 


Finally came that summer night in August 1945 when 
the war’s end arrived in Oberlin, so much sooner than 
expected. A loudspeaker near the Historic Elm blared 
the news by radio. Police sirens, fire sirens, car horns, 
church bells, and train whistles raised a raucous chorus 
of relief. The Navy V-12 unit marched briskly once 
around Tappan Square, and happy teenagers snake- 
danced across the Square itself. At last the killing 

was over. 


Most student survivors of the Great Depression and 
World War Two had their lives disrupted or delayed, 
in some cases by many youthful years, before savoring 
what they hoped would be “normal” life from now on 
beginning in 1946. Yet in their years at Oberlin there 
is little evidence of despair, resentment, or alienation. 
Denied the American illusion which most of their par- 
ents and grandparents had once shared, that the future 
would surely be better than the past as they came of age, 
they learned to hang in there anyhow, eager for hard 
times and then wartime to stop. 


Meanwhile, as Oberlinians, they tried very earnestly to 
understand what had happened to them and to the world 
they had grown into. I believe that there has not been a 
time since then when this academic community — presi- 
dent, deans, faculty, and students — worked harder to 
educate one another through blunt, open, reasoned 
debate about the scary times they lived in. They met 
reality head-on and dealt with it in balance and civility. 
Five decades later that still seems quite remarkable. 


GrorrFrey BropeettT, Oberlin’s Danforth 
Professor of History, often delivers his looking back” addresses 
about what the early years of Oberlin College were like to 
reunion classes who gather on the campus during 
Commencement weekends. His straightforward recollections 
are warmly welcomed by class members who graduated half 

a century ago, and, sometimes, far earlier than that. 


Eleanor Roosevelt at the 


podium in Finney Chapel in 
1942 following her all-night 
train and bus trip to town. 
Her topic: the role of youth 
in post-war America. Below, 
Singer Marion Anderson per- 
forms at Finney for a stand- 
ing-room-only event sched- 
uled soon after the famed 
DAR rebuff. 


Two Obies 
Help a 
Lithuanian 
Oil Refinery 
Become 


Profitable 


The time: Five years after the fall of Communism in Eastern Europe. 

The scene: A high-level meeting in Lithuania to obtain financing for that country’s largest 
company — the Mazeikiai NAFTA oil refinery. 

The characters: A Credit Suisse First Boston official, the chief financial officer of 
Mazeikiai NAFTA, and international financial expert Adam Greene, a member of the Oberlin 
College Class of 1986. 

Mazeikiai NAFTA, which had been running at 30 percent of capacity or less because it 
didn’t have the capital to buy crude oil, was unprofitable. It needed at least $40 million in work- 
ing capital to purchase enough crude oil to make a profit. Credit Suisse First Boston was inter- 
ested in providing financing. Greene and his firm, PRI, based in New York City, were financial 
advisers to the refinery and were helping broker the deal. 

The Credit Suisse First Boston official was explaining the structure of the proposed deal, 
talking about the different stages of the financing which would involve both bonds and loans. 
About fifteen minutes into the explanation, the chief financial officer of Mazeikiai NAFTA put 
her hand up. She wanted to know what the difference was between a loan and a bond. It was a 
question that could be answered by any United States CFO. But it was a subject that was for- 
eign to the top financial officer of Lithuania’s largest company. There were a few seconds of 
silence on the part of the westerners. Eventually, Greene explained the difference to the 
Lithuanian CFO. The deal was closed and, shortly thereafter, Mazeikiai NAFTA was able to 
operate profitably. 

“When you put together a deal like that, you realize that you have very smart people in 
Eastern Europe, people who are running very complex operations, who have no idea of some of 
the most basic Western concepts of financing,” says Greene. “The chief financial officer did the 
equivalent of $300- to $400 million a year in business at Mazeikiai NAFTA. But she didn’t know 
the difference between a loan and a bond. It’s not because she wasn’t smart. Far from it. It’s just 
that she had never had to deal with those concepts before. They just didn’t have the tools, from 
a business standpoint, to close deals like that.” 


DMOUNG WELL BY DOING GOOD: 
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Greene has made a career of helping Eastern European operations learn how to deal with 
basic capitalist business concepts, operating first out of PRI, and now with a new firm he found- 
ed, Dover Tower Capital, also based in New York City. In some recent projects, including 
obtaining financing for Mazeikiai NAFTA, Greene has worked with Steve Betensky ’86, a part- 
ner in the New York law firm White & Case. 

‘Together and separately, Greene and Betensky and their firms have helped restructure or 
obtain financing for companies in, among other places, Lithuania, the Czech Republic, Turkey, 
Israel, and Russia. The two are, in essence, emissaries for Western-style capitalism. They are 
also, in a somewhat unusual way, carrying on Oberlin’s long tradition of working to bring about 
social change. 

Making capitalism work in the former Soviet Union might not seem, at first glance, to be 
part of Oberlin’s tradition of bringing about progressive social change. As Greene puts it, “Obies 
are overwhelmingly more likely to see the marketplace as part of the problem, not the solution.” 

So what does helping the refinery obtain financing and insurance, secure a long-term sup- 
ply of crude oil, and market its product have to do with progressive social change? 

“Tf the oil refinery, Lithuania’s largest employer, were to go belly-up, the negative impact 
would be felt throughout the country,” Greene says. “If, on the other hand, we are successful at 
making this business efficient and profitable, we’ll save — and create — jobs, and help to lay the 
groundwork for Lithuania’s prosperity.” . 

: Greene and Betensky collaborated in Eastern Europe after a chance encounter at the 
pair's Oberlin reunion in 1995, 
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“T ran into Adam at the reunion,” says Betensky. “He was talking about the work he’d been 
doing in Lithuania, about getting people to focus on change and making the world a better place. 
Before we began talking at the reunion, I had no idea he’d been doing work that was similar to 
what I had been doing.” 

Although the pair ended up working together, they arrived at their careers by markedly 
different routes. 

Betensky became involved in Eastern Europe because of his expertise in intellectual prop- 
erty law. Greene went international after spending five years working to revitalize businesses in 
the Bronx. 

Says Betensky, “I kind of fell into this whole area of work. I’ve been with White & Case 
since 1989, when I got out of law school at the University of Chicago. I started at White & Case 
concentrating in intellectual property law: patents, trademarks, copyrights.” 

As Betensky was launching his legal career, communism was collapsing in Eastern Europe, 
and White & Case soon found itself doing business there. Betensky got involved when the firm 
needed an intellectual property lawyer for a case in what was then Czechoslovakia. 

“The economic changes had just started,” Betensky says. “They had gotten rid of com- 
munism but hadn’t replaced it with anything yet. The country was passing laws to create a new 
framework of financial activity where none had existed before.” Czechoslovakia, like other 
Central and Eastern European countries, was looking to its pre-communist law and to modern 
Western European statutes for models. Betensky became involved in efforts to convert commu- 
nist business enterprises into market-driven enterprises. 

Greene, upon graduation from Oberlin, enrolled in the masters program in urban plan- 
ning at the Wagner School at New York University. Iwo years later, he began working as direc- 
tor of commercial and industrial development for the South Bronx Overall Economic 
Development Corp., the largest private economic development corporation in the state of New 
York. He gained experience working with small- and medium-sized industrial companies, help- 
ing them obtain government grants and retrain workers. In 1994, he used those skills in helping 
to found PRI and, consequently, to the emerging markets of Eastern Europe. 

Says Greene, “When I went over to Eastern Europe, I found the large companies acting 
like small companies do in the United States. They were trying to find ways to retrain their 
workers in more modern technology. They were trying to raise capital. They were trying to min- 
imize their tax exposure, for example, and trying to find ways to get insurance. That can be a big 
problem in Eastern Europe.” 

Getting insurance — at a very good rate — for the Mazeikiai NAFTA oil refinery was the 
first hurdle. The complex process took more than six months — roughly the same amount of 
time it took to secure financing. And it had to be done before the financing was complete, 
because Credit Suisse First Boston wouldn’t do the deal without insurance in place. 

“Mazeikiai NAFTA had no insurance and they didn’t understand why they needed insur- 
ance,” Greene recalls. “They said everyone tells us that but we don’t understand why. You had to 
say, ‘What’s going to happen if tomorrow there’s an accident at the refinery and you can’t oper- 
ate for three months? You’re not going to earn any income. How are you going to pay your 
employees? How are you going to pay to fix the problem that’s broken? How are you going to 
pay the principal and interest on the bank loan? That’s why you need insurance. You need risk 
property damage coverage as well as interruption insurance so your people can be paid.’ ” 

PRI had to go offshore to secure insurance, because Mazeikiai NAFTA, valued at $700 to 
$800 million, was too large an asset to use a Lithuanian insurer. PRI secured insurance at a cost 
of roughly $1 million a year, less than half the cost estimated by a broker chosen by Mazeikiai 
NAFTA. The refinery closed on the insurance in July 1996. In November of 1996, the first $19- 
million portion of the $59 million in financing was received by Mazeikiai NAFTA. ‘The remain- 
ing $40 million was funded in February 1997. The loan was refinanced in September 1997 and 
now totals $90 million. : 

Today, Mazeikiai NAFTA is operating at 40- to 45-percent capacity and is profitable, 
thanks to the influx of capital obtained with the help of PRI and White & Case. 

“You wind up telling yourself, ‘I have to win for these people,’ ” says Betensky. “You see 
that it’s a company town and you see how many people in the town are employed by the refin- 
ery. You realize how many lives are at stake in keeping the refinery operating. 


Tom Nuvice isa public relations executive by day and a freelance writer and musician 
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by night. He is based in Natick, Mass. 
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OUR LADY’S 
JUGGLER 


A MEMORY 
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Now at the advancing age of 91, 
I had been going through my 


files when I came upon a 


bulging folder marked 
“Our Ladys Juggler.” There, 
in my crowded study near Washington, 
D.C., the years fell away for 
a few hours, and I was back 
on the plaza of Finney Chapel 


in Oberlin at twilight on 


a May night in 1927. 


I’m dressed in tights and a multi-colored 
blouse, juggling three gilded balls, dancing 
and tumbling before the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin. A hushed group of awed 
spectators is seated on the bleachers erected 


-* 


for this three-night occasion on the street 


20 


OBERLINIANS 


in front of the chapel. Never before in 
Oberlin — or since — has any event in- 
volved so many students, so much faculty 
support and leadership, and such enthusias- 
tic audience participation from surrounding 
communities. 


Unique to Oberlin were the facilities of 
the Conservatory upon which we could 
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draw. Three musical groups were involved: 
the A Cappella Choir, the Madrigal Singers, 
and the Oberlin Symphony Orchestra which 
furnished the musical accompaniment for 
the entire production. 


Oberlin’s involvement began when Professor 
Fred Artz spent the summer of 1926 travel- 
ing in France, where he had become familiar 
with the old legend of the unlettered itiner- 
ant juggler and the miracle-working Virgin. 
On his way home, leisurely crossing the 
Atlantic by ship that August, he envisioned 
such an odyssey being performed, somehow, 
on the plaza of our new renaissance chapel, 
and sketched out in his mind’s eye a bare- 
bones, three-act drama. 


Back in Oberlin, he presented his ideas to 
Gertrude Moulton, head of the women’s 
physical education department, who imme- 
diately saw the possibilities as a project for 
the Women’s Athletic Association (W.A.A.). 
In those days, every female student 
belonged automatically to the association. 
Dr. Moulton, in turn, involved her faculty 
and the student officers of the W.A.A. An 
elaborate production cast was appointed, 
with students heading production, music, 
costume, dance, publicity, and finance 
committees. 


I was asked as early as October 1926 to be 
The Juggler. Juggle? I? Well, yes, I would 
try anything once, and I set about to find 
the right size of ball for me to handle. 


Pity the poor girls who lived below me that 
year in Lauderleigh Cottage on Elm Street; 
all of my spare time went into experiment- 
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ing. Balls dropped to the floor with a conti- 
nuity that exasperated me until, finally, as 
the months passed, I learned not only to 
juggle three balls, but to tumble, cartwheel, 
and dance while they were in the air. 
Meanwhile, the student committees and 
their faculty advisors were hard at work. 


In May of 1927, the first performances of 
“Our Lady’s Juggler” was so successful that 
in May of 1928, my senior year, the drama 
was repeated. 


Eleven years later, in 1939, my husband, 
Carroll Kingsley Shaw ’28, was working for 
the college, and we lived in Oberlin with 
our two small daughters, Betsy and Conna 
Bell. Someone decided that the college 
should repeat the performance. The same 
faculty advisors who had supervised the 
1927 and 1928 performances were still avail- 
able, and I was teaching dance. Would I 
consider being The Juggler again? Of 
course I would. I had identified with the 
role so thoroughly that I still get emotional 
when I think of those closing moments. And 
I could still juggle my three balls, walk on 
my hands, and turn my cartwheels. 


There are some light moments I still 
remember fondly. For instance, much of the 
practicing for the performance could be 
done in the women’s gymnasium, but the 
two dress-rehearsals were held on the chapel 
plaza at 5:30 a.m. During the rehearsal we 
needed to ring the chapel bell to call the vil- 
lagers together. On one occasion, after it 
rang, a sleepy-eyed, irritated male appeared. 
“What's going on?” he demanded. “I must 
be late for my 8 o’clock. Let me through.” 
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Most of the photographs here are from the 1939 
performance, provided by Conna Bell Shaw. 


Freddie Artz, by this time one of the most 
admired and/or feared professors on cam- 
pus, was so involved with details in his 
struggle to oversee every detail that he 
seemed to be everywhere at once. After the 
first dress rehearsal, his good friend Don 
Love of the faculty, said, “Fred, the inside 
of the chapel isn’t lit, but from the bleachers 
I can see you dashing around as you cross 
the doorways. Why don’t you dress as one 
of the friars? That would help.” And so 
Freddie did. 


During the intermissions, the Virgin* was 
removed from her elaborate niche and taken 
inside the chapel to rest. After the second 
act I was resting on the back bench in the 
chapel when I heard the scurry of feet 
behind me. It was almost time for the third 
act to begin. I sat up just as Fred ran by me, 
his sandaled feet brushing the stone pave- 
ment, his headpiece askew, the cord of his 
long friar’s robe trailing behind him. 
“Where in hell is that damned Virgin?” 

he was muttering. “It’s late. Where is she? 

I must find that Virgin.” 


The impact of Our Lady’s Juggler on 
Oberlinians of the day was unforgettable. 
For years Carroll and I returned to Oberlin 
as agents for the Class of 1928, and we con- 
tinued to meet apparent strangers who 
would exclaim, “Oh, I remember Our Lady’s 
Juggler!” or “Oh, I was in Our Lady’s 
Juggler!” 


I am still active in amateur dramatics. I still 
dance. Alas, I no longer juggle. Nor do I 
turn cartwheels! But I certainly will never 
forget Our Lady’s Juggler. 


*Charlotte Roth Wilson, now Charlotte 
Wilson Marsh, played The Virgin in her 


senior year, 1939. 


The following is taken verbatim from the 
Oberlin Review of May 23, 1939, announ- 
cing the presentation of the pageant, 
[first presented in 1927] again featuring 
Conna Bell Shaw as The Juggler. 


“Professor Freddie Artz, surveying his 
gatherings in the rich fields of mediaeval 
legend, poetry, and folklore, discovered 
among the naive tales of piety used by 
the monks for the edification of the unlet- 
tered people the story of the roving vaga- 
bond juggler, who, turning in penitence 
from his sinful calling, was accepted by 
the Holy Virgin because of the sincerity 
of his devotion to her name. Having no 
other accomplishments but those of his 
humble craft, he used them before her 
wonder-working image as his testimony 
of his love, and, so, in the moment of his 
death, he obtained from her grace and 
salvation. 


In the original tale, the characters are 
simply monks and a band of disreputable 
minstrels, jugglers, and acrobats such 

as wandered about in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, amusing the nobility in their 
palaces and castles and the populace in 
the marketplaces of the towns... Mr. Artz 
has replaced the uncouth, humble-mind- 
ed juggler and dancer by a lithe and 
comely figure, whose fair aspect and 
supple grace would beguile the most 
solemn monks from their devotions.” 


The Oberlin Review of June 26, 1939, 
continued with a description of the per- 
formance, with a cast of 300, to begin 
that evening: 


“Entering a mediaeval market scene in 
the first act, she will dance for the peas- 
ants and the townspeople, a lively and 
fast-moving dance which includes a con- 
siderable amount of juggling and acrobat- 
ics... reaching a climax in the last scene 
when she dances and performs in praise 
of the Virgin, exerting herself in her en- 
thusiasm to her greatest effort, working 
herself into a frenzy, and dancing madly 
until she collapses of sheer exhaustion.” 
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Barry McGill’s concern with you 
was only as a student and only in 
terms of his subject as you worked 
to make it your subject as well. Even 
the personal banter at his raucous 
end-of-term parties — at which he 
displayed a good deal of knowledge 
about your extra-curricular interests 
— was all about you as a student, 
rarely as a person. We were all play- 
ing our respective roles. Perhaps it 
was this dramatic and unencum- 
bered focus, actually more like an 
iron gaze, that gave him his extraor- 
dinary power as a teacher. For Barry 
McGill, the purpose of a liberal arts 
college was to teach the liberal arts 
and sciences to late adolescents, to 
initiate them — in his case, an accu- 
rate metaphor — into the life of the 
mind. Your personal developmental 
issues were not his concern; they 
were your responsibility. His was to 
show you how to become a student, 
ideally a superior one. 


This is perhaps a narrow vision, 

and he was not a particularly broad 
or prolific scholar. His publication 
record is spare, unlike that of his 
older colleague, Frederick Artz, who 
had an international reputation. 
However, this was of no concern to 
those of us who signed up for 
“England Since 1688.” What count- 
ed was that the professor could 
make you, as a student, feel that 
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what you were studying at the 
moment — perhaps the details of 
Gladstone’s fourth ministry — was 
the most important thing in the 
world, and to find within yourself 
the moral and intellectual power to 
equal the professor’s mastery of that 
subject, and then — if possible — 
to surpass him. 


Many years later I tried to engage 
him in a conversation about my 
interest in comparative history in 
which, for example, Bismarck and 
Lincoln would be seen as parallel 
nation builders. He had no interest; 
I had gone outside of his range in 
which “Europeanists” and “Ameri- 
canists” did not mix. Yet nothing 
about this seemingly narrow vision 
kept him from having opened my 
eyes to the broad world of historical 
study. In fact, it was the fire generat- 
ed by that intense focus that ignited 
what became a continuing commit- 
ment to an intellectual life and to 
an exploration of fields well beyond 
“England Since 1688” or “Europe 
Since 1815;:7 


The truly good teacher need not 
know all — McGill’s interest in aes- 
thetic and cultural history was all but 
nil — but he must have the power to 
inspire a student and then the tact to 
stand aside to let him grow. Barry 
McGill had both of those qualities. 


His measure as a teacher can be 
seen in the fact that you never 
missed his class — not out of fear of 
him, but of missing something of 
value. There was no need to be 
counseled to attend class. The flame 
of his passion drew you, along with 
a few others, to the northeast corner 
of Peters Hall where, with the kind 
of anticipation that surrounds the 
end of pregame batting practice, or 
that moment when the oboe sounds 
its concert A, we waited for him to 
stride with unfailing precision across 
the Great Hall, enter the room 

like a biblical whirlwind, begin his 
lecture en route and end it at the 
sound of the bell. He never wasted 

a moment of your time. 


His basic pedagogical approach was 
quite specific. It was lecture-recita- 
tion, which in the hands of a master 
teacher can be a powerful and liber- 
ating teaching method. The lectures 
inspired you to read more than what 
was required; the recitations called 
forth a kind of creative terror, an 
intellectual probing from which 
there was no escape. After my first 
recitation for which I was found 
wholly wanting, McGill saw me 
with some older students in the 
snack bar binding up my wounds. 
He came over, smiled, and said, 
“Now Mr. Dawe, that wasn’t so ter- 
rible was it.” I vowed never to be 
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caught short again, and the follow- 
ing year earned an A- on the first 
Blue Book, accompanied by the 
comment: “Congratulations, you 
have aged ten years in one.” In the 
days before grade inflation, a coin 
stamped “A-” by McGill was pure 
gold. No more was needed to gener- 
ate self-esteem. 


I was once told by an old headmaster 
that all good teaching was simply 
“the imparting of truth through per- 
sonality.” As a proponent of that 
school of thought, McGill’s teaching 
was informed and defined by his 
personality. His charisma was pow- 
erful, but he was not a cult figure; he 
neither sought nor had followers. 
He was more like a force of nature; 
independent of us all. He lacked the 
cultural breadth of FB. Artz, the 
avuncular engagement of J.D. Lewis, 
the sinewy elegance of P.T: Fenn, 
the youthful comradeship of Tom 
Flinn, or the vulnerable humanity of 
Hayden Boyers. But he cared for 
you as a student with a stern passion 
as no one else could. Meeting him 
twenty years later, well into his cups, 
he said that as a young teacher he 
was scared because he did not know 
all of his material as well as he 
should, being particularly weak in 
the French Medieval period. Such 
was his concern for the quality of 
what he brought to his classroom for 
his students. He may have teased us, 


but he never trifled with us; he bul- 
lied us at times, but never exploited 
or abused us. 


Barry McGill was probably not a 
good role model in the current sense 
of the term. After doing a senior 
thesis under his supervision, I went 
to graduate school at Columbia and 
tried to follow in what I thought was 
his path. However, it was not mine 
and I was unable to find the right 
direction. I opted for a career in pre- 
collegiate teaching and administra- 
tion, writing books and articles on 
subjects and issues quite different 
from what had been my academic 
beginnings with Barry McGill. Yet 

I recall receiving from him an un- 
characteristically effusive congratula- 
tory letter when I took my first 
teaching position. 


Now, from the vantage point of hav- 
ing worked in both schools and col- 
leges, I can see the structural flaw in 
American education which creates 
such a professional and social gulf 
between these two levels of the 
education system. Barry McGill, 
although an absolute elitist, did not 
subscribe to the snobbism which fos- 
tered that separation. He was, first 
and foremost, a teacher. 


The policies and practices of the 
postmodern academic world, includ- 


ing the notion of the student as cus- 
tomer, must have driven him wild 
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and not brought out the best in 
him. I imagine him as a lonely, late 
Edwardian, practicing a pedagogy 
no longer in vogue and holding to 
standards no longer relevant. 


When I returned to Oberlin a few 
years ago, I encountered him in the 
lobby of the Inn, a haggard giant on 
his way to a bridge match. We ex- 
changed words; he chided me for 
having become “an administrator,” 
and corrected me on a date. When 

I returned to the table, my wife re- 
marked that I looked as if I had seen 
a ghost. Perhaps I had. Thirty-five 
years later we were engaging in a 
ghostly parody of once vibrant roles. 


He was very much a man of his 
time. The passing years, with their 
revolutionary changes in society and 
in the profession of history, did not 
seem to have served him well. Also, 
the very qualities which made him 
such an effective and charismatic 
teacher were most likely the same 
that prevented intimacy. There were 
some who became friends with him 
after leaving Oberlin. I was not one 
of them, but the long-term impact 
on me as a student was in no way 
diminished. From the earlier letters 
in this magazine, the same seems to 
be true for those from later genera- 
tions as well. There was something 
timeless in this teacher, even though 
he himself became an historical arti- 
fact. I believe it has to do with the 
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kind of institution that he devoted 
his life to. 


A liberal-arts college is a collection 
of teachers and students whose 
essential intention — to use a cur- 
rent locution — consists of teaching 
and learning the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. All else — publishing, com- 
munity building, personal develop- 
ment, social engagement, and a vast 
array of learning experiences — is 
derivative. These “others” may ulti- 
mately have the most formative 
influence on a person’s life, but the 
context from what they are derived 
is that of an academic community. 
My work as Hayden Boyers’ assis- 
tant in producing Gilbert & Sullivan 
Operas during summers may well 
have given me valuable training for 
running a school, but my struggles 
with Barry McGill introduced me to 
what a genuine education needed to 
be. He knew in his bones the differ- 
ence between what was accidence 
and what was essence in a liberal arts 
college. 


And that may be why Barry McGill 
is worth remembering — not to 
recreate his time or his teaching 
style, neither of which have rele- 
vance today, but to remember what 
a liberal arts college is and what it 
can and cannot do. It can and it 
should work to turn a young person 


into an effective student. Many other 


things might also develop during 


those four years. But to presume 
that a college should consciously 
work to create a certain kind of per- 
son is to be arrogant in a way that 
Barry McGill never was. I graduated 
from Oberlin carrying with me 
many of its historic extra-academic 
values. They were absorbed merely 
by being in this special place, not 
from any particular professor, nor 
any special programming. Actually, 
I probably came with a predisposi- 
tion toward them, as do many who 
become Oberlin students. What I 
did learn here — rather than acquire 
— was how to be an historian, and 
that has informed both my profes- 
sional and private life. As a person 

I occasionally “get the flu,” but the 
historian in me is immortal and as 
vibrant as it was when I was taught 
by Barry McGill. For that gift, I add 
my memorial thanks with the regret 
that I was unable to thank him per- 
sonally in a way which would have 
meant something to me, but would 
most likely have embarrassed him. 


Baines AyscDxaw & 

is Oberlin College’s international re- 
cruiting specialist, spending much of 
each year traveling overseas to extol 
the benefits of an Oberlin education to 


future scholars in Asta, India, China, 


and other countries. When he is not 
“on the road,” he lives in Oberlin with 
his wife, Nicolette Love, assistant dean 


of student academic affairs at the college. 
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Alumni News ¢ Notes 


Now you can readily find the year of your next campus reunion. Just check the icon by your 
class heading, and then call the Alumni Association to make your early reservation. 


Year 


Year 


Rea 


1933 


Allen T. Bonnell and his wife, 
Dorothy Haworth Bonnell ’36, cel- 
ebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary June 14 at the Red Rose 
Inn, Jennersville, Pa. In the pres- 
ence of children, grandchildren, 
and members of the original wed- 
ding party, the couple reiterated 
the vows they had exchanged in 
the 1937 Quaker ceremony at the 
Inn. Allen is president emeritus 
of the Community College of 
Philadelphia. Dorothy was an edi- 
tor and freelance writer, and is the 
author of five novels for young 
adults. The Bonnells have been 
living in White Horse Village, 

a retirement community in 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


I9 3 5 Jean Priscilla 


Sedgeman Haughton is organist 
for the Barcelona Road Baptist 
Church in Hot Springs Village, 


Ark. She is also piano accompa- 
nist for the village men’s chorus 
and some solo performers, and 
plays second violin in the village 
string group. “In spare time [I] 
play golf—a fulfilling and won- 
derful life here with my husband, 
John,” she says. 


1938 
Albert Fisher won the gold 
medal in the 50-meter butterfly 


_ at the 1997 United States Masters 


Long Course (50 meter pool) 
Championships in Orlando, 
Florida, in August. Competing 
against other swimmers aged 80 


' to 84, he also earned medals in 


- the 50-, 100-, and 200-meter 
| backstroke and the 50-meter 
| breast stroke events. More than 


900 swimmers, aged 19 to 94, 
participated in this annual event. 


| “At 81, Pm sull making waves,” 


he says. 


1946 Betty Powelson, 


George L. Greenawalt Professor 


| of Biology at Wittenberg 


University, was named honorary 
alumnus of the university in June. 
She has been a member of the 
Wittenberg faculty since 1957 


and teaches courses in microbiol- 


_ ogy and human genetics. 


i 9 5 0 John J. Langsdorf 


reports that he is one of seven 
Oberlin alumni connected with 
“a dead-end street” in Montclair, 


N.J. The seven are Peter 


| McEllhenney ’89, Suzanne Metz 


| Thomas 


| S ss 


McFllhenney ’89, Joel Franklin 
"79, Nancy Messner Franklin 
79, Paul Grayson ’73, Betsy 


| Bridgman Hansot ’59, and, of 


course, John. 
Vv Philip S. 
Thomas and 


his wife, Carol 
Morris ‘Thomas 
51, spent three 
| months in Sri 
Lanka as volun- 
teers for the 


| International Executive Service 


Corps. Phil, a professor emeritus 
at Kalamazoo College, and Carol, 
a retired librarian, “combined 
their research and editing talents 
in a dozen presentations for the 


| Ministry of Industrial Develop- 
| ment,” he says. They also toured 
_ Malaysia and Indonesia, and visit- 


ed Earnest Lau ’52 in Singapore. 
Address: 313A Shabwasung St., 
Northport, MI 49670. Phone: 
(616) 386-7632. 


I9 5 4 John Gutfreund has 


| been named to the board of direc- 


' tors of LCA-Vision, a firm oper- 


ating the largest chain of laser 
eye-treatment sites in the U.S. 
John is president of Gutfreund 

& Company, a New York-based 
financial consulting firm. He is 
past vice chairman of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and from 
1981 to 1991, was chief executive 


officer and board chairman of 


Salomon Brothers. 


1954 


Alice Hanawalt Morgan traveled 


in New Zealand and Australia for 
more than five weeks last spring. 
She is financial vice president for 
the Michigan American Assoc- 
iation of University Women. 

Vv Dorothy Schoeni Neff is a 


singer, teacher of singing and 


1998 
Reunion Classes 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1987, 1988, and 
1989 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1973 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1967, 1968, 1969 


Forty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1948 


Half-Century Club 
Reunions 
Classes of 1928, 1933, 
1938, 1943 


Commencement-Reunion 
Weekend will be held on campus 
May 22-25, 1998. For more 
information, call or write the 
Alumni Association (see page 38 
for the association’s addresses). 
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Suzuki piano, and producer of the 
annual Walter Engel Festival of 
Young Performers. Tributes to the 
late Clifford Cook (See Summer 
1997, Oberlin Alumni Magazine) 
prompted her to write that he 
“changed and directed my life... 
Thank you, Professor Cook, for 
brightening my days in Oberlin.” 


i9 5 7 Jean E. Barker 


traveled to 
Thailand in 


June for the 


Ecumenical 
Development 
-¥ Cooperative 
Society that 
makes loans 


Barker 


to cooperatives 
around the world. She and her 
husband, Paul Burks, promote 
Earth-Light Magazine, which 
“seeks to connect ecology with 
spirituality. E-mail us if you want a 
free sample.” Address: 1558 Mercy 
St., Mountain View, CA 94041. 
E-mail: barkerjean@aol.com 
Vv Francis T. Borkowski, chan- 
cellor of Appalachian State 
University was commencement 
speaker last spring at Catawba 
Valley Community College. 
Earlier in the year InterProm 
in Warsaw presented him with 
the Diamond Laureate Award in 
recognition of his work promoting 
intellectual and artistic coopera- 
tion among Polish and American 
universities. 


i 9 5 8 Donald Jerkins’ 


10 years as choir-tour leader are 
the subject of a recent article in 
the alumni magazine of Colorado 
College, where he is professor 

of music. The author of the art- 
icle, John Chalik, is married to 
Susan Webster Chamberlain ’63. 
Vv Donald Van 
Houten says that 
several Oberlin 
alumni assembled 
May 3 in Eugene, 
Oreg., for his 


son’s wedding. 
Besides the 


Houten 


groom's parents, 
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Donald and his wife, Carol King 
Van Houten ’59, the guests 
included his sister Holly Houten 
Van Houten ’86 and his great- 
aunts Elizabeth ‘Tuckley Eddy 


and Margaret Palmer Doane, 


— both 730. Other guests included 


Elizabeth Eddy’s daughter, Carol 
Eddy Shrider ’58, and her hus- 


_ band, Larry Shrider ’59; the 
_ groom’s grandmother, Helen 


_ King Sonderby, widow of long- 


time First Church minister Joseph 


_ Ferguson King; and her daughter, 


Janet King Robertson, who grew 
up in Oberlin. 


9 5 9 Since July Frederick 


_ H. Gaige has been dean and 
_ campus executive officer of the 


Berks-Lehigh Valley College of 


_ Penn State University, formed by 


a recent merger of two campuses, 
one near Reading, and the other 
near Allentown, Pa. For the past 
13 years Frederick has been cam- 


_ pus executive officer of the Berks 
_ campus. His daughter, Karina, 
~ and Norman Cohen, both ’92, 


were married June 8. W Joaquin 


_ Marroquin presented a radio 
| program of his own recordings 
_ and poetry under the auspices of 


Grupo de Escritores Los Quijotes 


of Quetzaltenango, Guatemala. 
_ He says that he teaches piano 


and practices on a small keyboard, 
“enough to play the 48 preludes 


and fugues by J.S. Bach and mass- 


es of technical exercises...” He 


continues to write poetry and 


- short stories. Address: 3a Calle 


8-07, Zone 1, Quetzaltenango, 
Guatemala 7612025. 


a 960 Rolf Sternglanz, 


| professor in the department of 


biochemistry and cell biology 


at the State University of New 


York at Stony Brook, holds a 
Guggenheim Foundation 


_ Fellowship this year. On sabbati- 


cal from SUNY, he is studying 
brain glutamate receptors at the 
Salk Institute in LaJolla, Calif. 

Vv The Fielding Institute of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., awarded Sharon 


Wright a PhD in psychology 
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| July 1. Her thesis was a study 


__ of family factors and adolescent 


_ characteristics of intellectually 


gifted women. 


1962 Owen and Rebecca 


| Lowrey Cramer say that their 


son Jom ’88, and his wife, Jane 
Kellett Cramer ’86, “delivered 
an exceptionally wise and beauti- 
ful daughter, botanically named 


_ Phacelia,” on Aug. 4. Their elder 


son, Alfred, earned a PhD in May 


_ from Penn State and was married 


_ in June. 


196 3 Dawn Day is part of 


_ an activist social movement trying 


' to slow the spread of HIV among 


persons who inject drugs. The 


| group seeks to change federal and 


_ state laws so that persons who in- 


' ject drugs can get access to clean 


_ needles. She offers a free report, 


| “Health Emergency 1997: The 


_ Spread of Drug-Related AIDS 


_ among African Americans and 


Latinos,” to anyone requesting it. 
Address: Dogwood Center, PO 


_ Box 187, Princeton, NJ 08542. 
_ Phone: 609-924-4797. E-mail: 


| dday99@aol.com W Robert 


Stiefel, priest and rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Portsmouth, 


: N.H., since 1991, announced to 


his congregation in May his deci- 
sion to live openly as a gay man. 
He did so with the full support 
of church leadership, including 
the Episcopal Bishop of New 
Hampshire. 


1964 Richard Shirey, who 


has completed 30 years’ teaching 
at the University of Akron School 


of Music, was on sabbatical leave 


_ last spring. In England he gave 


organ recitals at Westminster 


| Abbey and St. Bride’s in London, 


and at Rochester Cathedral. In 


Cologne, he studied contempo- 


| rary music for solo brass instru- 


_ ments and piano and served as 


accompanist for a french horn 
player in the Cologne Opera 


| Orchestra. For two weeks he and 


his partner, Jim, took a cruise on 


the Rhine from Cologne to 


| Romero 


Frankfurt. E-mail: rshirey@ 


' neo.lrun.com 


196 5 John P. Lehoczky 
has received the Thomas Lord 
Professorship in Statistics at 
Carnegie Mellon University, 


_ according to an article in the 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. He joined 
the Carnegie Mellon faculty in 


_ 1969 and has written more than 


90 research articles. W Singer- 
actress Gail Nelson has a new 


_ CD, Lady Day at Emerson’s Bar 
_ & Grill and will star as Billie 
_ Holiday in a presentation with 


the same title from Apr. 23 to 
May 3, 1998, at the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre Co. in Lowell, 
Mass. She gave two “Lady Day” 
concerts in October, and per- 
formed on Holland-America 
cruise ships in August and 
October. She performed 
“Gershwin & Friends” in 
September, and has another 
Gershwin performance scheduled 
for March 26 to 28, 1998, this 
one with the Hartford Symphony. 
She has also performed with 

the Omaha Symphony and was 
scheduled to perform with the 


Oklahoma City Symphony 


Orchestra January 29 to 31, 1998. 
For ‘Talking Books, Inc., she nar- 
rated Don’t Block the Blessings by 


- Patti LaBelle. W Leo Romero is 


the new chair of the Law School 
Admission Council, which 
ee =| is responsible for 

developing and 
administering 
the Law School 
Admission ‘Test 
(LSAT). He is 


dean and pro- 


fessor at the 
University of 
New Mexico School of Law, and a 
trustee of Oberlin College. 


1966 Pianist Brenda Kee 


performed in June with Professor 
of Violin Gregory Fulkerson ’70 
at the University of Louisville 
School of Music. She is professor 


of piano there. 
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1967 


Polly Adams Brown says that 
she is teaching English to newly- 
arrived refugees from Somalia, 
Vietnam, Kurdistan, and else- 
where, and pursues various 
church activities. 


1968  yLsth Revaton ‘9857 


Susan Manning Blanchard was 
recently awarded tenure at North 
Carolina State University, where 
she is associate professor of bio- 
logical and agricultural engineer- 
ing. In 1996 she was president of 
the 8,000-member Engineering 
in Medicine and Biology Society. 


1969 


Thomas and Cynthia Ware 
Clark’s daughter, Emily Anne, 
was married August 9 to Brandon 
Burbach. Another of the Clark’s 
daughters, Amy, was maid of 
honor. The bride is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and 
the groom is a graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
Vv Tom Witheridge says, “I 

left my job as a county bureau- 
crat (which I hated) and in March 
became the executive director of 
the Mental Health Association of 
Minnesota (a job I love). Unfor- 
tunately and unexpectedly, my 
wife, Virginia, and I have separat- 
ed, and I’m trying my best to 
adjust to the single life again. My 
darling nine-year-old, Rebecca, 
keeps me going!” Address: 13942 
Drommond Trail, Apple Valley, 
MN 55124. 


I970 Since last February 


Martha Bergmark has been 
president of the Legal Services 
Corporation in Washington, 
D.C., according to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School’s 
Law Quadrangle Notes. She had 
been executive vice president 
since 1994. W Philip Koch, pro- 
fessor at the Maryland Institute 
College of Art, is exhibiting his 
painting at San Francisco’s J.J. 
Brookings Gallery, among other 
places. Last summer he painted 
along the northern California 
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coast, and he recently completed 
his fifth residency in Edward 
Hopper’s painting studio on 

Cape Cod. The Urbanite Magazine 
recently published his article, 
“Would Monet Paint Mt. 
Washington?” His paintings are 
on view at http://www.artlinePlus. 
com Address: 71 Penny Lane, 
Baltimore, MD 21209. Phone: 
(410) 486-2161. E-mail: pkoch@ 
erols.com W Marc Krass is living 
with his fiancée, Sue Mainiero, 
and his two sons in Cincinnati. 
He says, “Despite my best efforts 
to steer them towards ‘small, lib- 
eral arts colleges,’ Jonathan is 
entering his sophomore year 

at Boston University, and Matt 

is a freshman at University of 
Wisconsin.” Marc is associate 
general counsel for Procter & 
Gamble. VW Glenn Looman 

has completed his PhD in urban 
education at Cleveland State 
University. His dissertation topic 
was “the pioneering work that 
Russell and Rowena Jelliffe, both 
14, did at Karamu House in 


Cleveland.” Glenn says his 
research has also resulted in meet- 
ing and working with Marjorie 
Witt Johnson 735, who started 
the dance program at Karamu. 

v The Los Angeles Times last 

May featured Michael Lythcott 
for his work as a “referee” be- 
tween communities and corpora- 
tions that have polluted them. 

v Eugenie Adamec Malek 
teaches piano performance at 
Mount Holyoke College and 

The Williston School and in 

her private studio. This year she 
coordinated a regional festival of 
piano concertos at the University 
of Massachusetts and performed 

a solo recital at Mount Holyoke. 
Her daughter, Gillian, is a first- 
year student at Oberlin. W Gayle 
Pinderhughes entered law school 
at Georgetown University in 
August and started work as a legal 
secretary in the Georgetown 
University Medical Center gener- 
al counsel’s office. Address: 4113 
Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. E-mail: 


ATTENTION 


DO YOU CURRENTLY HAVE 
INFORMATION ON FILE WITH 
THE OFFICE OF CAREER 
SERVICES REFERENCE SERVICE? 


Due to space limitations, we will no longer be able to keep 
records indefinitely. As of June 1, 1998 all files prior to 
June 1, 1988 will be discarded. All remaining files will be 
kept until ten years after their creation date. 


If you do not want to have your file discarded, you need to submit 
in writing where you would like your file sent. Files cannot be 
sent directly to you and need to be sent to another institution. 


If you have any questions or concerns regarding the status 
of your file, please contact: Office of Career Services 
155 North Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone: 440-775-8140 Fax: 440-775-8089 


pinderhg@law.georgetown.edu 

V Lydia Seifter performed 

the Wisconsin premier of 
“Erinnerung,” a rare piano work 
by Bruckner. She also presented a 
lecture recital on Gustav Mahler 
and ‘Thomas Mann at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Whitewater. 
Clavier Magazine in January pub- 
lished her article, “Remembering 
Sir Clifford Curzon.” Address: 
3207 Stevens St. #1, Madison, WI 
53705. Phone: (608) 233-7288. 


I97 i Nicholas Binion 


went to Costa Rica, where he 
spent a week on Monte Verde 
“spotting birds & butterflies and 
exotic plant life in the cool & 
wet... followed by a descent to 

a secluded beach... where it was 
hot, dry and altogether lovely.” 
Vv According to the New York 
Times, Ronald Copes joined the 
Juilliard String Quartet last sum- 
mer, just after its founding first 
violinist, Robert Mann, left it. At 
the same time he joined the facul- 
ty at the Juilliard School, leaving 
his position as professor of violin 
at the University of California 

at Santa Barbara. W William 
Mirbach and his wife Susan 
Brookstone announce that their 
second daughter, Kenlyn Brooke, 
was born February 27, 1997. 
Marissa Celine is 3 years old. 

Vv Marsha Schweitzer won two 
awards from the Western Labor 
Press Association, an affiliate 

of the AFL-CIO. She won first 
place in the category of best 
column/editorial-newsletter 
(mimeo) and a special award 

as “volunteer of the year.” The 
winning editorial, which appear- 
ed in her publication, The Bugle, 
concerned a strike and lockout 

at the Honolulu Symphony. 


4 9 72 Theodore Christian 


Hornoi-Centerwall married 
Valeria Grace Hornoi-Centerwall 
July 19 in St. Barnabas Episcopal 
Church, Bainbridge Island, 
Washington. W Carrie Clark 
DeCato Mohrmann is writing 
grants and articles, doing clinical 
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drawings, and doing breast-cancer 
research at the University of 
Arkansas’ College of Nursing in 
Little Rock. In December 1995 
she married Harry Mohrmann. 

v Manohar Devadoss’s autobio- 
graphical novel, Green Well Years, 
was launched at an April party 
given by the British Council in 
Madras (see “Issued”). “The 
evening was in every sense of 

the word, a celebration,” said 

The Indian Express. W William 
Matthews has been named Alice 
Swanson Esty Professor of Music 
at Bates College. He is the first 
to hold that title. W Peter Voisin 
plays third trumpet with the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Symphony, is 
founder and director of Premier 
Brass, and has composed chamber 
music. He is a financial advisor 
with American Express. W Powel 
B. Gorman Welliver married 
Paul S. Welliver March 22 in 
Owings Mills, Maryland. 


1973 
John A. Baldwin says, “I have 
accepted a call to be Rector of 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church in 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, having 
served St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in St. Louis Park, Minn- 
esota, for the past 10 years.” Add- 
ress: 901 Fairmeade Dr., Virginia 
Beach, VA 23464. W Rich 
Orloff’s play Someone's Knocking 
was performed at St. Michael’s 
Playhouse in Colchester, Vt., 
in August and at the Bathhouse 
Theater in Seattle in September 
and October. “It’s kind of like A 
Doll’s House as rewritten by Monty 
Python,” he says. His one-act 
comedy I Didn’t Know You Could 
Cook is included in The Best 
American Short Plays 1996-97. 
¥v Sandra Hawkins Robinson 
has been elected president of 
the Trial Lawyers Association of 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
the first woman to hold that 
office. She is also co-chair of the 
National Bar Association’s ‘Trial 
Advocacy Section. Sandra is a 
senior trial lawyer with Jack H. 
Olender & Associates Law Offices 
in Washington. 
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i974 Carol Oberhausen 


Benjamin is a physical therapist 
at the Lander Valley Medical 
Center in Wyoming. Address: 
PO Box 1225, Lander, WY 
82520-1225. W Linda DeCelles 
received a PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in December 
1996, “But after years in academe 
I decided to make a major career 
change,” she says, and she now 
works “in development and 
adoptions at Pets in Need in 
Redwood City,” Calif. Her hus- 
band Gillis Otten is senior scien- 
tist in research immunology at 
Cell Genesys Inc., Foster City, 
Calif. E-mail: tumskee@world- 
net.att.net 


i 5°] 75 Su Friedrich’s film 


Hide and Seek aired on several 
public television stations through- 
out the U.S. in June and July, and 
was also shown in New York and 
San Francisco at gay and lesbian 
film festivals. W David Yeagley 
teaches courses in humanities, 
philosophy, and psychology at 
Oklahoma State University in 
Oklahoma City and at the 
University of Central Oklahoma. 
He created a course, “Psychology 
of Race” and edited a custom text 
for it that MacGraw-Hill is pub- 
lishing. “I’m half Comanche,” 

he says, “but I don’t remember 
Oberlin taking much interest in 
Native American matters.” David 
completed a doctorate at the 
University of Arizona in 1994; his 
thesis on Liszt’s “Dante Sonata” 
was published in the Journal of 
the American Liszt Society, Vol. 37. 
The New Jersey Chamber Music 
Society performed his oboe/bas- 
soon duet in February and April. 
“It was mentioned in the New 
York Times, innocuously,” 

says David. 


l 9 76 Randall Vemer 


has left his post of 19 years as 
principal viola of the Oregon 
Symphony and is pursuing a pro- 
gram of multimedia and World 
Wide Web design at Portland 
State University. His web site tells 


Paintings 
House portraits 
Notecards 
Jewelry 
Pottery 
Hand-made alphorns 
Tie-dyed dresses 
Windsor chairs 
Cedar boxes 
Handmade furniture 
Folk art 
Videos 
Poetry 
Recordings 
Novels 
Nonfiction 


Children’s books 


Here are some of the items created by 
talented Oberlin alumni listed in the 


Oberlin Alumni 
Merchandise Exchange 


booklet, now available through your 
Alumni Association. 


Send for your free copy of the catalog that lists 
and describes briefly the items in the 
collection; then contact the artists and writers directly 
for more details, or to place your order. 


Are you, too, a creative Obie? 


Would you like descriptions of your work 
included in future editions of the 
Merchandise Exchange catalogue? 


Send your samples to: 
Oberlin College Alumni Office 
50 West Lorain Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
440/775-8692 


alumoftc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
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of his career and shows some of 
his oil paintings. Its address: 


WWW.VI-net.Ccc ym/~rvemer 


i977 Anne Cohen, Mary 


Anne Hardy, Laurie Levinson, 
and Roger Liddle and his wife 
Susan Krongold Liddle ’79 were 
among those attending a “minia- 
ture reunion” at the Lake Gaston, 
N.C., home of Ginny Hallock 
Liddle ’47 last July. Others were 
Becky Liddle ’79, Kathy Hines 
’89, Jerry Helfand ’76, Joan 
Cleary ’75, Bill Perkins ’76, Jan 
McClintock ’79, Bruce Levinson 
76, Louise Katzin ’78, Larry 
Adkins ’78, and Matt Pavuk ’76. 
Also present were “13 children 
ages 6 weeks to 13 years — all 
being groomed for an Oberlin 
education,” Anne Cohen says, 
adding, “of the 16 Oberlinians 
present, only four married non- 
Obies. Anyone want to do the 
stats on that?” W Kirsten Dahl’s 
play had a six-week run at the 
Met Theater, Hollywood, Calif., 
in October and November. 

Vv Diane E. Kenty recently 
became director of the mediation 
program in the Maine court sys- 
tem. “It’s a lot more fun than 
practicing law in Boston —though 
that was a good experience — and 
I get to see all parts of this beauti- 
ful state as I travel to courts,” she 
says. Diane is on the board of 
the New England chapter of 

the Society of Professionals in 
Dispute Resolution. W Albany 
Medical College has presented 
to Timothy Philip Shafer the 
Alice E. Fruehan Award for 
Excellence in Clinical Precept- 
ing. The award recognizes his 
“dedication and commitment” 


to the students of Family Practice. 


VY Quentin Smith and his wife 
Helen Thorsheim ’79 have mov- 
ed to Amarillo, Tex., where he 

is chair of the Department of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences at Texas 
‘Tech. and she plans to be “a full- 
time mother for a few years.” 
Their children are Jessica, age 
10; Alexandra, 8; and Lillian, 2. 
Address: 7815 Bent Tree Drive, 
Amarillo, TX 79121. Phone: 
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(806) 467-9217. W Blair Thomas 


was coartistic director of The 
Ballad of Frankie and Fohnny at 
Chicago’s Steppenwolf Theatre. 


H Ye 78 Richard Aitson’s 


beadwork received the Grand 
Award at the Red Earth Indian 
Arts Festival at Oklahoma City. 
Vv Michael Berry has finished 
his book, Data Mining Techniques 


for Marketing, Sales and Customer 


Support John Wiley & Sons, 
1997). “Many members of the 
oc-alum mailing list contributed 


- to the effort,” he says, “by filling 


| in an on-line survey of their 


| movie-going habits. The resulting 


database is used as an example 
throughout the book.” W Claudia 
Gunnar Carlsson is a social stud- 
ies teacher in the Wallingford- 
Swarthmore school district in 
Wallingford, Pa. She performs 
frequently, both professionally 
and non-professionally, in theat- 


_ ers in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Claudia and Marc Kaiser ’76 were 
divorced in 1994, and she recent- 
ly married actor Joe Southard. 


| E-mail: Clodcar@aol.com 


V Karen E. Dennis is assistant 


~ dean in the School of Business at 


_ DePaolis 


Montclair State University, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. She does volun- 
teer work with the New York City 
Gay and Lesbian Anti-Violence 
Project. W Karen Crist 

: DePaolis 
is president 
of the Virginia 
Women 
Attorneys 
Association 
and a partner 
in the law firm 
of Koonz, 


| McKenney, Johnson, DePaolis, 
and Lightfoot in the Washington, 
_ D.C. area. She has a 16-month- 


_ old child and three teenage step- 
_ children. W Michael Doyle is 


spending this year as a Knight 
Journalism Fellow at Yale Law 
School. He will earn a Master of 
Studies in Law before returning 
to the Washington bureau of 
McClatchy newspapers. He has 8- 


year-old twin sons and a year-old 


daughter. E-mail: 70733.2450@ 
compuserve.com W Kay Kusuda 
has moved to Los Angeles to pur- 
sue an interest in creative writing 
after nearly a decade as a broad- 
cast journalist at WABC-TV in 
New York and a freelance re- 
porter for CNN and NBC Week- 
end Nightly News. She has been 
working at ERAS Center, Culver 
City, Calif. She is married to 
trumpet player Matthew Zimmer. 
Address: 10743 Lawler Street, #4, 
Los Angeles, CA 90034. Phone: 
(310) 838-9692. W Rik Malone 
was associate producer and assis- 
tant engineer on the Reference 
Recordings CD Stravinsky, which 
was nominated for a Grammy 
Award for Best Engineered 
Classical Recording, and on a 
new CD of music by Paul Paray, 
featuring conductor James Paul 
63. Rik also wrote and produced 
a nationally syndicated radio spe- 
cial on the classical Grammy 
nominations. W Charles Reilly 
will direct a five-year project in 
Thailand for the new Nippon- 
Gallaudet World Deaf Leadership 
Program. Gallaudet University, 
where Charles is a research scien- 
tist, will provide trainers to set up 
the first university-level course of 
study for deaf people in southeast 
Asia. He is also a consultant to 
World Vision in Myanmar (for- 
merly Burma) which is setting up 
two pre-schools for deaf children. 
Vv William M.A. Swafford, local 
history librarian at the Riverside 
(Calif.) Public Library, is the 

new editor of the Journal of the 
Riverside Historical Society. “If 

any historian is interested,” he 
says, “we could use, perhaps, 

an article about Christopher C. 
Miller, an Oberlin alumnus of 
the 1860s who came to Riverside, 
built irrigation canals, and was 
father of Frank Miller of 


Mission Inn fame.” 


1979 Carol Benson 


completed her doctoral degree 
in art and archaeology at 
Princeton University and now 
holds a three-year Mellon 
Curatorial Fellowship at the 


~ Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. 
- Julie Miller ’81 attended Carol’s 


October 19, 1996, wedding to 
Christopher Armbruster in 
Cockeysville, Md. Christopher 
owns a music store in downtown 
Baltimore. He and Carol are buy- 
ing their first house, a 110-year- 
old farmhouse in White Hall, Md. 
Vv Fred Bobb’s new E-mail 
address is camelman@flinet.com 
Vv Betsy Adler Brauer married 
Andrew Brauer, who works for a 
national shopping center develop- 


er, June 8, 1997, in Woodbridge, 


Conn. She is teaching flute at the 


_ Boston Conservatory and Milton 


Academy. Address: 99 Pond Ave., 
#713, Brookline, MA 02146. 
Phone: (617) 566-1484. W Amy 
Fried, who earned a PhD at the 
University of Pittsburgh Business 
School in 1991, is an at-home 
mom, she says, but is “keeping 
busy as vice-president of the 
Northwest Pennsylvania chap- 
ter of Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State.” 
She and her husband Jim Katz 
81, a rheumatologist in private 
practice, have two daughters, 
Becca, 8, and Abra, 6. E-mail: 
jdkrheum@juno.com W Eric 
Gohle does freelance scriptwrit- 
ing for museums, hospitals, edu- 
cation institutions, and other non- 
profits launching community 
fundraising campaigns. He man- 
ages a new fundraising office for 
several public-safety professionals. 
Eric and his wife, singer Sheri 


' Nichols, moved to Nashville in 


1996, where Sheri has started a 
musical-comedy theater company, 
Nash Trash Tours. W Beth 
Aurelia Hausman Gomez says 
she is “working as the junk queen 
at the Museum of International 
Folk Art in the Global Depot, 
where people can make folk art 
out of junk, teaching everyone 
how to make stuff, painting, writ- 
ing, more books, living in a funky 
house with views of three differ- 
ent mountain ranges, enjoying 
the life of a dog owner.” Address: 
Rt. 9 Box 160 #2, Santa Fe, NM 
87505. Phone: (505) 473-5330. 
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ALUMNI IN SERVICE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE (ASOC) 
Seven Obies Return to the Fold to Share Their 
Own Ways of Making It in the Real World 


ulie Taymor 

‘74 held two 
attentive audi- 
ences spellbound 
on her visit to 
the campus in 
early December. 
Showing clips of 
The Lion King 
which she direct- 
ed, she spoke to a 
full house at 
King about her theatrical experiences and 


Taymor 


those who have influenced her career, fol- 
lowing an earlier question-and-answer peri- 
od led by Roger Copeland, professor of the- 
ater at Warner Center. Disney producers 
encouraged her to follow her own artistic 
inclinations, she said, so that she could “do 
what I do.” The result is a play with some of 
the highest advance ticket sales in the histo- 


ry of Broadway —not surprising when a 
1991 MacArthur “genius” is allowed to have 
her own unfettered way. A full report on 
Julie’s visit to Oberlin, her life and work, and 
her views on breaking the bounds of con- 
ventional Broadway theater will be included 
in the 1998 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

Sharon Davis Gratto, president of the 
Class of 1966 and former chair of the 
Conservatory Committee, 
returned to Oberlin during 
Alumni Council Weekend 
in September to lead an 
introductory workshop in 
performance and audition 
anxiety for harp teacher 
Yolanda Kondanassis’ stu- 
dio. After graduating from the Conservatory 
with a degree in music education and flute 
performance, Sharon furthered those stud- 
ies, adding voice, at the Catholic University 
of America where she earned a DMA. An 


assistant professor and chapel choir director 


Spring 


Gratto 


at Gettysburg College, she sits on the edito- 
rial board of the PMEA Journal of Research in 


Music Education, and, as an experienced per- 
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by Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


former, conductor, and flute judge, she has 
taught music in grades K-12. Her presenta- 
tion, “The Effectiveness of an Audition 
Anxiety Workshop in Reducing Stress,” has 
been presented at the Wheeler Opera 
House in Aspen, and at the International 
Network of Performing and Visual Arts 
Schools Conference in Louisville. Sharon 
publishes frequently in music and education 
magazines, including the Pennsylvania 
Alliance for Arts Education and the Journal of 
Music Teacher Education. An article based on 
her concepts for stress reduction is pending 
publication in the Journal of the Performing 
Arts Medicine Association. 

Oscar Riba ’92, who starred at Center 
Stage in New York and off- 
Broadway in a solo perfor- 
mance of Sex, Drugs, Rock 
’n’? Roll, a play by Eric 
Bogosian ’76, reprised his 
successful role on campus 
, last September in an event 
Riba sponsored by the Oberlin 
Theater and Dance Program, with ticket 
proceeds donated to the program’s Alumni 
Newsletter. Working without props, cos- 
tume changes, or makeup, Oscar credibly 
portrayed 11 characters on a stage bare 
except for a single chair. Among his many 
credits are frequent stand-up appearances at 
Manhattan’s comedy clubs; commercials for 
ESPN/NEL and VISA; the voice of Fondue 
in the Nickelodeon cartoon “KABLAM!” 
and feature roles in the the television pro- 
New 


admissions coordinator for the Friar’s Club, 


duction York Undercover. Oscar is 
and artistic director and founding member 
of the theater company, Sundays at Six. 
Deborah Moore ’94 has forged a career 
in percussion performance and education in 
related arts, the individual major she created 
while a student at the Conservatory. A mem- 
ber of Tales and Scales, an Evansville, 
Indiana, four-person ensemble, she brought 
her group to Oberlin September 23 for a 
educators and 


two-hour workshop for 


administrators on music and movement. 


The visit was sponsored by the Division of 
Music Education and the Department of 
Theater and Dance. In performance, Tales and 
Scales combines music and movement in an 
altered form for traditional storytelling, a tech- 
nique Deborah calls “musictelling,” combining 
a style and program designed for family audi- 
ences. The quartet gives more than 250 
performances a year in schools, art centers, 
and with symphony orchestras. The pro- 
gram has also been featured on National 
Public Radio’s Morning Edition, and Talk 
of the Nation. Deborah finds time to teach 
a course in percussion methods and is a private 
instructor at the Cincinnati College Conser- 
vatory of Music, where she was a graduate 
assistant. She is a founding member of 
Soundings, a musi- 
cal quartet. A for- 
mer assistant direc- 
tor of admissions at 
the Conservatory, 
she graduated Phi 
Beta 
earned the Pi Kappa 


Kappa, and 
Lamda Prize for 
musicianship. 
Deborah was an 
instructor and coor- 


Moore 


dinator for creative 
movement workshops at Oberlin, and, by 
focussing professionally on the major she cre- 
ated for herself at the Conservatory, she has 
made a career centered on her special interests. 

Alison Bechdel ’81 has been using artwork 
to make people smile since 
1983. A successful cartoonist, 
her biweekly comic strip, 
“Dykes to Watch Out For,” is 
syndicated in more than 50 
lesbian, and feminist 


gay, 


publications, anthologies, and 


Bechde 7 


‘zines. Alison returned to the 
campus November | and 2 for a seminar, “A 
Nib,” 


Multicultural Resource Center, to celebrate 


lip erowithe sponsored by the 


the works of gay and lesbian cartoonists. 
She was joined by three other distinguished 


(continued on page 32) 
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ALUMNI IN SERVICE (continued from page 31) 
cartoonists, Howard Cruse, Diane DiMassa, and Rupert Kinnard, for the weekend’s lectures, workshops, and 
the dedication of a drawing to the Multicultural Resource Center. Working from her home in Vermont, she 


approaches cartooning as a form of activism and a vehicle for self-realization. Alison’s seventh book, Hot & 
Throbbing Dykes to Watch Out For, was recently released by her publisher, Firebrand Books. 
Journalist David Schlesinger ’82 arrived on campus October 29 to share his work experience in politics, 


economics, and journalism. Employed by Reuters as financial editor for the Americas, he has served 


as bureau chief in China, and as editor-in-charge for the China Region. The visit, 


cosponsored by the politics department, the East Asian studies program, and Third World 


studies, brought David directly into those classrooms. Professor Marc Blecher’s class, 


“Revolution, Socialism and Reform in China,” heard first-hand about the 1989 event in 


Tianamen Square, which David covered for Reuters. David also spoke to Professor James 


Zinser’s “Economic Development of Latin America” class about emerging markets in the 


Third World, and related differences in outside business interests in Latin America and 


Schlesinger 


Asia. In an open forum at the Center for Career Services, David offered a general pre- 


sentation for students interested in careers in journalism. 


Sponsored by the biology department as a seminar speaker, Philip Rutter ’70, founder, owner, and direc- 


tor of Badgersett Research Farm in Canton, Minnesota, presented his lecture, “Reinventing Food 


Production: Woody Agriculture,” to interested students. Philip uses his farm as a research and development 


enterprise, established for the domestication of woody perennial plants. By concentrating on the production 


of chestnuts and hazelnuts, Philip’s goal is to use these woody plants for food production equal to tradition- 


al cereal crops, and simultaneously to produce wood to be used as fuel. The result would be the reduction of 


use of fossil fuels, fewer shortages of wood for fuel, and the development of a more stable ecosystem. The 


former biology major received the Good Steward Award from the National; Arbor Day Foundation “... for 


his efforts to advance woody agricultural systems as an alternative to current systems that require annual 


tillage.” Philip is the founder of the American Chestnut Foundation. 
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E-mail: handsonart@nm-us.cam- 
pus.mci.net W William E. 
Gordon and Marcy Olmsted 
announce the birth of their daugh- 
ter Melissa on September 13, 
1991. “Better late than never!” Bill 
says. Melissa is now in first grade. 
Bill is director of The Community 
Builders’ Rhode Island office, an 
organization that builds and owns 
homeless shelters and also afford- 
able housing for the elderly, hand- 
icapped, and families. Marcy, a 
family practitioner, is on medical 
leave because of breast cancer. 

Vv Probyn Gregory’s pop band, 
the Wondermints, wrote and 
directed the theme song to this 
summer's film Austin Powers. 
Actor/writer Mike Myers of 
Saturday Night Live and Wayne's 
World commissioned the song. 
“The ’Mints also performed with 
Mr. Myers at this year’s MTV 
movie awards,” Probyn says, 
“reprising their role last year 
backing up the Beach Boys’ Brian 


Wilson.” Probyn’s other band, 
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_ The Negro Problem, has been 


playing festivals throughout the 
U.S. and released its first record 
in August. W Peter J. Kirsch 
and Pat Reynolds have left 
Washington, D.C. for Denver, 
where he continues as partner 
with the firm of Cutler & 
Stanfield, practicing land use and 
environmental law. He and Pat 
have a 4-year-old, Nathan; twins 
Noah and Gus were born in Dec- 
ember 1996. W Clare McJimsey 
Yarborough is an Episcopal 
priest in a large urban parish 

in Rochester, N.Y., having left 
seminary 1n Cambridge, Mass. 
Address: 95 Merriman St., #3, 
Rochester, NY 14607. Phone: 
(716) 256-2922. E-mail: 
clarev@aol.com W Susan Van 
Pelt is associate professor in 
dance at Ohio University in 
Athens. “No more gypsy life 

as freelance dance, teacher, 
choreographer,” she says. 

“Even bought a house!” E-mail: 


vanpelt@oak.cats.ohiou.edu 


BRITTINGHAM Js executive director of the Oberlin College Alumni Association. 


4 98 0 Laura Arbeitman 


and Laurie Herzog ’81 have 

twin sons, Abraham and Jonah 
Herzog-Arbeitman, born May 20. 
Laurie was awarded a PhD at 
Smith College School for Social 
Work in August. “She finished her 
dissertation in the nick of time!” 
Laura writes. Address: 367 
Prospect St., Northampton, MA 
01060. Phone: (413) 586-0956. 

Vv Jonathan J. Cotter, his wife, 
Peggy, and their children, Emily 
and Samuel, have moved to the 
Netherlands Antilles, where Jon 
plans to earn his medical degree 
at the American University of the 
Caribbean. Jon had been prac- 
ticing as a doctor of Oriental 
medicine in Wisconsin. E-mail: 
a027832t@be.seflin.org W Angela 
Kraft Cross is still practicing 
ophthalmology at the Kaiser 
Permanente Hospital in Redwood 
City, Calif., where she lives with 
her husband, Robert Cross. As 


organist at the Congregational 


Church of San Mateo, she led 

an organ camp last winter for six 
young pianists in her congrega- 
tion. W June Donenfeld’s second 
child, Kiyona Claire Mizuno, was 
born May 5, 1996, in New York 
City. Her 5-year-old is Kento Alex 
Mizuno. W Michael Duffy has 
been chief of Time magazine’s 
Washington bureau since June. 

In announcing the appointment 
June 2, Time quoted a senior 
editor: “Duffy’s strength is that 
he has perfect radar... He can 
instinctively sense where the story 
is going next and what the ques- 
tions ten days from now will be.” 
Vv Daniel Kazez, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Wittenberg 
University, went on a solo concert 
tour of Great Britain in May, per- 
forming in Cardiff, Nottingham, 
Harrogate, Edinburgh, and 
Norwich. “Kazez delighted his 
audience,” said a typical reviewer. 
E-mail: kazez@wittenberg.edu 

Vv Michael Korson has finished 
his second master’s degree, this 
one in counseling psychology 
from the California Institute of 
Integral Studies. He is doing his 
clinical internship at a counseling 
center in San Francisco. E-mail: 
michaelk@ciis.edu W Diana 
Maurer Schatz on October 8, 
1995, in Burlington, Vt., married 
Bob Schatz, an FAA airspace spe- 
cialist. Bill Catlin ’81 and Seth 
Henry attended the couple’s Denver 
wedding reception in November. 
Diana says she is “still prosecuting 
consumer fraud scoundrels for the 
Colorado attorney general.” E- 
mail: mschatzie@aol.com W Jane 
Goldman Smolens and her 
husband Jonathan Smolens’ first 
child, Jeremy Adam, was born 
June 12 in Boulder, Colo. Jane 
teaches beginning piano and 
develops creative music classes for 
children. W Laurene Sorensen 
has started a business, “CitrusB 
Creative and Editorial Services,” 
which she named after one of 

her three cats. The Newport (R.I.) 
Daily News recently featured the 
business in an article on local 
entrpreneurs. “Being my own boss 


is fun and gives me more time 
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for sports, dancing, community 
involvement, and other vices,” 


she says. 


198 i Florence 


Goldberg Bush-Klein married 
Jay Nein August 24 in Salem, 
Ohio, where they are living with 
their children: Michelle Shoshana 
Bush, age 9; Kieran Klein, age 9; 
and Andrew Klein, age 6. She is 
staff attorney for the Trumbull 
County (Ohio) Mental Health 
Board. W Kenneth Fairfax and 
Nyetta Yarkin have moved to 
Vancouver, B.C., where they 
both work at the U.S. Consulate 
General’s office. Address: P.O. 
Box 5002, Point Roberts, 

WA 98281. E-mail: kfairfax@ 
intergate.bc.ca W David Gray 
and Nancy Warfield ’77 celebrat- 
ed their second wedding anniver- 
sary with a trip to San Francisco 
and Yosemite. W Joan LaFoette 
and David McCarthy announce 
the birth of Laura Susan 
LaFollette McCarthy April 16, 
joining their older daughter, 
Julie. Joan is associate pastor 

at Kirk of Kildaire Presbyterian 
in Cary, N.C. 


i 98 2 Susan Ansorge 


Zambarano married Robert 
Ansorge Zambarano June 22 in 
western Massachusetts. Gordon 
Slack ’83 performed the ceremo- 
ny. Among the guests were 
Gordon’s wife Adriana Taranta 
and Carol Culver, Gail Feldman 
81, John Levine ’83, Benjamin 
Posel ’81, Lidia Szajko, and 
Steven Yalowitz. Susan is a 

staff psychologist at the Counsel- 
ing and Mental Health Center, 
University of Texas at Austin; 

her husband is a manager at PPD 
Pharmaco. W Eric Orts has been 
elected to the American Law 
Institute and awarded a Fulbright 
fellowship to study the European 
Union’s corporate and environ- 
mental law at the University 

of Leuven, Brussels. He has also 
been elected president of the 
board of trustees of the First 


Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 


He and his wife, Jan, have a new 
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son, Emmett. W William 
Selonick is, he says, “profession- 
ally involved in commercial real 
estate in Chicago but totally 
consumed with two wonderful 
daughters, + & 7, now both 
taking violin lessons (and doing 
countless other cool things).” 

Vv Linda Ayella Semes is, she 
says, “having fun with her four 
daughters and her husband, 
Michael,” a tax consultant 

with Coopers & Lybrand in 
Philadelphia. She home-schools 
her two older daughters, ages 7 
and 5, so she “no longer has time 
to play the harp professionally.” 
Vv Susanne M. von Gierke, 
whose multiple sclerosis was 
first diagnosed in 1982, is now 
quadriplegic but continues living 
at home “as independently as pos- 
sible.” She does office work and 
bookkeeping for a documentary 
film maker in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and stays in touch with 
family and friends through a 
voice-activated computer and 
telephone. She says, “I am still 
uncertain whether ‘coming out’ 
was Ellen’s best choice. Then 
again, how often do any of us 
have an opportunity such as 
hers?” Address: 995 S. High St., 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387. E- 
mail: HandsOFFdd@aol.com 


98 3 Robert Crayhon 


hosts a radio show on New York’s 
WOR station Sunday evenings 
called “The Voice of Wellness.” 
The show combines nutritional 
information with comedy, and 

its “Voice of Wellness Players” 
includes Keith Howard ’82. 

Vv Nina L. Dulabaum’s disser- 
tation for her Berlin ‘Technical 
University doctorate has been 
published in Germany. Using her 
doctoral research, she has devel- 
oped seminars and programs on 
cross-cultural conflict transforma- 
tion, mediation and management, 
prejudice management, and relat- 
ed topics. She is a freelance train- 
er and a full-time consultant with 
the Internationaler Bund fiir 
Sozialarbeit/ Jugendhilfeverbund, 


Leipzig, Germany. Vv Diana 
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Elrod was married in 1995 to 
Nancy Burns in a Buddhist cere- 
mony. Marianne Skoczek ’82 was 
among those attending. Diana is 
a division chief in the Department 
of Housing in San Jose, and has 

a San Francisco consulting firm 
providing services in housing 
policy and program development. 
E-mail: delrod@ix.netcom.com 

Vv Jennifer Beal Gamarra, work- 
ing half time as assistant priest in 
the Episcopal church in Cohasset, 
Mass., is developing a children’s 
religious program titled Godly 
Play. She has two children: 
Katalina, age 3-and-a-half, and 
Elizabeth, 16. Address: 37 
Braddock Park, Boston, MA 
02116. E-mail: fgamarra@aol.com 
Vv Vicki Greenlick and three 
partners have formed a radio 
production company, Renegade 
Radio. She spent 10 years at 
Signature Films, the last five as 
executive producer. A singer and 
songwriter, Vicki also records and 
performs. She has a 5-year-old 
daughter, Elizabeth. Address: 
2126 NE 17th, Portland, OR 
97212. Phone: (503) 287-2722. E- 
mail: vicki@renegade-radio.com 
Vv Tony Robinson and his wife, 
Patty Orsini, have a second child, 
Ezekiel Robinson Orsini, born 
April 18. Shortly after the birth, 
the Wall Street Journal Interactive 
Edition hired ‘Tony as a writer, 
and the family moved back to 

the New York metropolitan area 
from San Francisco. Address: 24 
Columbus Ave., Montclair, NJ 
07042. E-mail: tonybrook@ 
mindspring.com Website: http:// 
www.imindspring.com/~robinni 

Vv Elizabeth Searle’s first novel, 
A Four-Sided Bed, will be pub- 
lished in February. (See “Issued.”) 
Her story collection, My Body to 
You, was published in 1993 as 
winner of the lowa Short Fic- 
tion Prize. She teaches in the 
Graduate Writing Program at 
Emerson College, Boston, and 
plans to give readings in 1998 in 
New England and the Midwest. 
Her husband, John Hodgkinson 
’81, formerly with a software firm 


in Cambridge, is now an engineer 


with GTE. Address: 18 College 
Ave., Arlington, MA 02174. 

Vv Ann Wickham and Justin 
Marble announce the birth of 
their son, Nathan Wickham 
Marble, May 25. W Tania L. 
Williamson Moore and her hus- 
band Michael Moore are living 
in Colorado Springs. They were 
married December 18,1993, left 
the Army in April 1994. “I am 
slowly regaining my equilibrium,” 
she says. She is temping at the 
Olympic Training Center and 
considering going back to school 
for advertising production. 
Phone: (719) 540-8560. E-mail: 
JumpingBum@msn.com 


i984 Sarah Hyman 


Baldwin has resigned from coun- 
ty government to care for expand- 
ed family: Eli was born January 
30. “Two children is four times 
the work of one, never mind the 
math, and as much joy,” she says. 
Address: 15053 Valley Drive, 
Clayton, NY 13624. E-mail: 
Boreal@gisco.net W Jenny 

Hines and her husband Steve 
Bergemeier’s daughter Elisa was 
born in March. Both parents are 
assistant professors at The Ohio 
State University. E-mail: 
hines.89@osu.edu W Michael J. 
Hollinger is now a full-time play- 
wright, after eight years as a liter- 
ary manager and dramaturg. In 
March 1996 Philadelphia’s Arden 
Theatre Company premiered his 
second play, Incorruptible, to en- 
thusiastic audiences and reviews. 
Four months later his wife Megan 
gave birth to their son, Benjamin 
Book, “who has transformed our 
lives as well as our living room.” 
‘Three months later Michael won 
the $10,000 F. Otto Haas Award 
for an Emerging Theatre Artist. 
Recently the Arden Theatre and 
the People’s Light & Theatre 
Company co-produced his third 
play, Tiny Island, which won a 
Roger L. Stevens Award from 

the Kennedy Center’s Fund for 
New American Plays. E-mail: 
MMHolling@aol.com W Emily 
Clark Victorson and her husband 


Ken’s son was born February 5, 
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1997. She resigned from the 
Chicago Historical Society where 
she had worked for eight years to 
stay home with Jonah until Sept- 


curator of research collections for 
the Chicago-based Haifa Faisal 
Collection of Saudi Arabian 
Traditional Arts. Address: 1530 
Elgin Avenue, Forest Park, IL 
60130. 


: 98 5 Greg Allen and 


Miriam Whiteley’s second child, 
Simone Renate Whiteley-Allen, 


. ' was born December 23, 1996. 
| 
ember, when she became part time 


Three Chicago papers named 
Greg’s neo-futurist play K. one of 
the best productions of 1996, and 
the Windy City Times named Greg 
one of the best directors of 1996. 


_ The city of Chicago then re- 
_ mounted the play at Theater on 
~ the Lake. Greg won the best 


SEDMARA Z. RUTSTEIN performs music of Beethoven, 
Debussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and Scriabin, CD #ZD-010. 


“This is piano playing of the highest sort.” 
—H. Frank Thornton, “The New Records” 


Mail $15 along with your name and address to 
SZR Productions * 226 N. Prospect St.° Oberlin, OH 44074 
(Price includes S&H) 


PARIS: Charming two-bedroom apartment, fully equipped; 
left bank; excellent location. $600/week or $1,750/month. 
Call 206/325-9933. 


Do you have goods and services for sale? Vacation 


housing to exchange? Consider advertising to your 


fellow Obies with an alumni magazine classified ad. 


Publication Schedule 
Spring Copy due Feb. 20 
Summer Copy due May 20 
Fall 


Winter 


Copy due Aug. 20 
Copy due Nov. 20 


Circulation: 29,000 Oberlin College alumni 


Classified Ads are $16 per line, 2 lines minimum; approximately 
40 characters per line, including punctuation and spaces. Display 
ads: $100 per column inch. Sorry, no credit cards. 

‘Type or legibly print ad copy, and specify issue(s) in which ad 
is to run. Send check with copy. Ten percent discount for 4 con- 
secutive insertions. Acceptance of all ads is discretionary. 


Mail ad with payment to: 
Mavis Clark, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone (440) 775-8182 


Make checks payable to Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


director award when K. was part 
of the New York International 
Fringe Festival, and the play won 
the After Dark Award for out- 
standing new work. E-mail: 
neofut@aol.com W Elaine 
Bayless and James Marr were 
married June 21 in her parents’ 
backyard in Wilmington, Ohio. 
Obies in attendance included 
‘Tom Knierim; Dan Evans-Farkas 
"87; Karyn Evans-Farkas ’86; her 
sister, Maggie Bayless ’77; her 
uncle, David Staley ’52; her par- 
ents, Barbara (Staley) and Philip 
Bayless, both ’49; and Muriel 
Hiatt ’44. After a Venetian 


honeymoon Flaine and James held | 


a second reception in New York 
attended by other Obies: Andi Van 
Hook ’87 and Martin Wechsler. 
Elaine and James are stage man- 
agers on and off Broadway. 
Address: 411 W. 45th St., #17, 
New York, NY 10036. W Anne 
Deane was the student speaker 

at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara’s graduate division 
commencement. She earned a 
PhD in music, and also received 
the General Affiliates Graduate 
Dissertation Fellowship — one 
of only five awarded university- 
wide — and two cash awards 
from the Sherrill C. Corwin 
Metropolitan Theatres Awards 
for Excellence in Composition. 
The awards cover the copyist fees 
for publishing her dissertation, 
Reaching Antares. Anne is associate 
editor of Computer Music Fournal 
and vice president of the Walden 
School for young composers. Her 
compositions have been perform- 
ed throughout the U.S., Mexico, 
Europe, and Asia. W Joan Yukich 
Cowett, who previously taught at 
independent schools in St. Louis 
and New Orleans, this fall began 
teaching Spanish and humanities 
at St. Andrew’s-Sewanee School, 
St. Andrews, Tenn., where she is 


. . | 
also varsity tennis coach. Her hus- | 


band Mark Cowett is the director 
of faculty and curriculum in the 


school. The Cowetts’ two children | 


are Mark, age 10, and Megen, 8. 
Vv Jed Gaylin has recently been 


appointed music director of the 


Bridgeton 

(New Jersey) 
Symphony. He 

is continuing 

| as music director 
of the Johns 

#1 Hopkins 
Symphony but 
leaving the music 


directorship of the Loudoun 
Symphony in Leesburg, Va. He 
and his wife Lia Purpura ’86 —a 
poet and teacher at Loyola 
College, Baltimore — 

have a five-month old son, Joseph. 
Vv Nina Gelman-Gans has 
moved from Boston to Santa 
Barbara, Calif., where she says 
she “is dabbling in a combination 
of teaching, consulting and pub- 
lishing for Jewish schools.” Her 
husband Ron Gans is working for 
Applied Magnetics Corporation. 
Address: 270 Canon Dr., Santa 
Barbara, CA 93105. E-mail: 
ngg@sb.net W Gregory P. Levine 
earned a PhD from Princeton 
University in June and is begin- 
ning a tenure-track position 

in Japanese art history at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Vv Jean Anne Miller Mariner 
and her husband Paul Mariner 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Emma Lia, June 12. 
“Though very tiny (born two 
months premature!), she is proving 
to be a strong little person,” her 
mother says. The new baby has an 
older brother, Blaise. Jean Anne 
has given up teaching high-school 
mathematics “though I still do a 
little consulting work during nap 
times.” Address: 5310 Marsh 
Creek Dr., Austin, TX 78759. 
E-mail: JAMMariner@aol.com 

Vv Jose M. Rios has accepted 

an assistant professor position 

at the University of Washington- 
Tacoma, teaching graduate and 
undergraduate courses in science 
education. Address: 275 W. Roy 
St., #406, Seattle, WA 98119. 
Phone: (206) 284-0139. E-mail: 
jrios@u.washington.edu 


1986 Paul Clark and his 


wife, Liane, announce the birth of 


their second child, Gareth Lorin, 
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born June 25. “Older brother, 
Austin, two-and-a-half, is making 
the adjustment well,” Paul says. 
Address: 2816 Bardwell Rd., 
Raleigh, NC 27604. E-mail: 
p&e@dem.ehnr.state.nc.us (write 
“Paul Clark” in the subject line). 
Vv Carl Freire returned to the 
US. in 1996 after six years as 

a journalist, editor, translator, 
and English teacher in Japan. He 
moved to Oakland, Calif., with his 


wife Miho Yasuda and “worked for 


seven months as a contract trans- 
lator/interpreter in an automobile 
factory, of all places,” he says. 

He is now on the editorial staff 
of Asian Survey, published by the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
The four-person staff also includ- 
es David Stuligross ’87. Carl 
occasionally sees Tod Groves. 
Address: 630 Mariposa Ave., #211, 
Oakland, CA 94610. Phone: 

(510) 547-5664. E-mail: cfreire@ 


‘Twenty-two Obies assembled for 
the event, including Joe Speidel 
90; Chris Yarrow ’90; Carolin 


: Young ’90; Karen Sams-Falk ’87; 


Karen Merrill; Susan Elder 


| Murphy ’78; Karen McWharter 


76; Kevin Murphy ’76; Linda 


_ Graves Young 60; John Young 
| ’60; William and Elena Rasch 


Speidel, both ’57; Mary Ellen 


_ Harrison Piez *56; Jerry Speidel 


54; John and Anne Cartmell 
Elder, both ’53; Eunice Rasch 
McWharter 751; Royce 
McWharter 50; Cecily Spellman 


| Rasch ’49; and Arthur Rasch 747. 


_ ¥ Dan Tinianow, who earned 


a PhD in mass communication 


from Syracuse University in June, 


is on the Communication Arts 
faculty of Austin College in Texas. 
He has led a student trip to Japan 


_ and plans another one, and he has 


appeared in two plays presented 


| by his department: Brecht’s The 


ix.netcom.com W Karen Mueller- | 
Shepard’s Buried Child. 


Harder and her husband Erik 
announce the birth of Timothy 
William February 25. Karen has 
returned to work at MIT libraries 
and to her studies toward becom- 
ing an ASL interpreter. Address: 
62 Whitehall Rd., South 
Hampton, NH 03827. Phone 
(603) 394-0176. Website (with 
pictures of Timothy William): 
http://www.nh.ultranet.com/~erik 
mh/ E-mail: kpmuelle@mit.edu 
Vv Jack Sieber and Nancy Long 
’85 announce the birth of Sarah 
Jeanne Sieber September 25. 
Address: 42 Monument St., 
Medford, MA 02155-6716. 
Phone: (781) 488-3350. E-mails: 
jsieber@tellus.org and nlong@ 
hsph.harvard.edu W Thomas 


Good Person of Szechuan and Sam 


1987 


_ James Affeld and Jeanne Rynne 


announce the birth of Natalie 
Ellen Rynne March 28. W Alex 


_ Brown is living in Chicago and 


working as director of sales for 


Micro Modeling Associates, a 
software development firm. “I 
am still adjusting to life in the 


| midwest,” he says. “I’m the guy 


who knocks people off the side- 
walk because they are walking 
too slow.” E-mail: browna@ 
micromodeling.com W Lynn 


| Bruner earned a PhD in counsel- 


_ ing psychology from the Univer- 
_ sity of Pittsburgh in April and is 
_ revising her dissertation for publi- 


Sigel began work in June as a dev- | 
psychologist in the counseling 
' service of the School of the Art 


elopmental editor on the eco- 
nomics and finance team at 
South-Western College Publish- 
ing, Cincinnati. “It’s good to be 
back in the States,” he says, after 
almost two years in the Czech 
Republic as an economic policy 
analyst at George Soros’s Open 
Media Research Institute. 

Y Kirsten Speidel and Mark 
Elder ’78 were married in 
Charlottesville, Va., May 25. 
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cation. She has a new job as staff 


Institute of Chicago. Address: 
4858 N. Hermitage Ave., Apt. 
3C, Chicago, IL 60640. ¥ Ranjit 
Dighe finished his doctoral dis- 
sertation in economics at Yale 


and, with his wife, Anne Pagano, 


and daughter Julie, has moved 
“to a lovely 160-year-old house in 
Oswego, N.Y., where I’ve begun 


a teaching position in economics 


MAGAZINE 


at the SUNY campus.” Address: 
| 41 W. 4th St., Oswego, NY 


13126. Phone: (315) 341-2175. 
E-mail: jhas5 lb@prodigy.com 

¥v Susannah Erler is a producer 
with the nationally syndicated 
Earth and Sky radio series. 
E-mail: suze.boo@mail.utexas.edu 
Vv Diana Fox, who is on the soci- 
ology, anthropology, and social 
work faculty at North Adams 
(Massachusetts) State College, 
won the 1997 Board of Trustees 
Faculty Lecture Award with a 
paper titled, “Masculinity and 
Fatherhood Re-examined: A 
Report of Preliminary Findings 
in a Rural Jamaican Town.” 

Vv Joshua Goldman and Lauren 
Brown were married in Miami 
in November 1996. Professors 
Marlene and Michael Rosen 
attended the wedding along with 
Elise Goldman ’78, John Carroll 
84, Todd Rader ’84, Emily 
Goldman ’86, Abbey Hand, Sue 
Heilbronner, Nina Hasen ’88, 
Lisa Vahradian ’88, and Rebecca 
Rosen ’92. Joshua and Lauren 
are living in Hong Kong, where 
Lauren is teaching second and 
third grade at an international 


' school and Joshua is working as 


_ the Asia/Pacific strategic planning 


manager for Bechtel. W Tae Sun 
Hong has been promoted to vice 
president, project director, for 


_ Minoru Yamasaki Associates, 


Rochester Hills, Mich. He joined 


' the architectural firm in 1993. 


_ ¥ Rosalyn Johnson is a wildlife 


biologist for a large environment- 
al consulting firm. After moving 
to San Francisco in 1995, she 
says, “I established my second 
organic garden using class notes 
from Special ‘Topics in Plant 
Biology (Thanks Mr. Miller!).” 

Vv Matthias Kamm and his 


' wife Helene have a son, Nathan 


James Kamm, born August 19. 
E-mail: matthias_kamm@hp.com 


| W Alex Klein’s oboe solo with 


the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
at Ravinia won high praise from 


the Chicago Tribune. Wrote John 


' von Rhein, “This was not just 


beautiful, technically secure oboe 


playing; it was profoundly musical 


_ oboe playing.” W Greg Stephens 


now teaches mathematics in the 


John Jay High School in Katonah, 


| N.Y. Formerly he was resident 


director of Mercy College’s resi- 


_ dence-life experiment in Dobbs 


| Ferry, N.Y. In a translation pro- 


' ject, he and his wife, Myriam, are 


| creating Spanish-language job- 


search handbooks. They have two 


_ daughters, Andrea and Lma Alba, 
- the latter born February 14, 1997. 


Address: 7 ‘Terrace Dr., Hastings- 
on-Hudson, NY 10706. E-mail: 


| gstephen@erols.com 


i988 
Todd Lang married Tami 
Johnson February 15 in Phoenix. 


| Wedding guests included Josh 


Abrams, Mike Sweney, and 


' Mark Nielsen. Todd and his wife 


met at Cornell law school and 


| both practice, Todd specializing 


_ in “housing, consumer rip-offs, 


_ and civil rights.” About Arizona 


| he says, “Things are great: Lots 
~ fo) 5 


of bad guys to sue, fantastic 


_ weather, and great outdoor fun.” 
_ Address: 305 W. Lynwood St., 
| Phoenix, AZ 85003. E-mail: 


tldreaming@aol.com W Lewis 

) Rosman has 
joined the law 
firm of Connolly 
Epstein Chicco 
Foxman 
Engelmyer 


& Ewing in 
Philadelphia. 


He specializes 


Rosman 


in general commercial litigation, 


environmental, and employment 


- law. W Amanda Udis-Kessler 


was one of five winners in a 
national hymn-writing contest 


_ sponsored by Alternatives, a 


| Christian social justice organiza- 


tion. Her hymn, “Jesus Loved 


~ a Rich Man,” is published in 


Alternatives’ new hymnal. 


_ W Andrea Volpe this year 
is faculty fellow in American 


Studies and American Art at 


Colby College. Last spring 


_ she gave a paper at the British 


| Association on American Studies, 


traveling to London with Erika 
Weinthal ’89. 
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1989 


Francisco Xavier “Paco” 
Dominguez married Lynn Ann 
Coyle in Addison, III. June 14. 
Russell Swan was in the wedding 
party and Robert Sims sang dur- 
ing the service. Attending were 
Oberlin’s former Latino students’ 
counselor Elisa Grajales, Kim 
Alidio ’93, Jeannie Hernandez ’93, 
Julie Gozan °92, Maria Hernandez 
91, Ching-Ching Ni ’91, Alex 
Kogoi ‘91, John McKiernan 91, 
Steven DeCastro ’90, Ed Lee, 
Dong Suh, Johan Madson ’88, 
Ingrid Montealegre °87, Alicia 
Wilson ’86, and John Swierzbin 
84. W David Goldbaum and 
Erika Bohn Goldbaum ’91 have 

a new address: 203 C St., SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. Phone: 
(202) 546-1906. W Stephanie 
Marlin-Curiel (formerly Haber- 
Hirsch) is grateful for her Oberlin 
Alumni fellowship, which funded 
her pre-dissertation research on 
post-apartheid theater in South 
Africa. She is pursuing a PhD in 
performance studies at New York 
University. Her husband, Robert 
Marlin-Curiel, is pursuing an 
MD and PhD degree in medical 
anthropology at State University 
of New York at Stonybrook and 
Rutgers University. Address: 216 
Denison St., #2, Highland Park, 


NJ 08904. Phone: (509) 332-1120. 
E-mail: shh4448@is.nyu.edu 

v Suzanne Metz McEllhenney 
and Peter McEllhenney, who 


- were married in 1993 “in a cere- 


mony well attended by Obies,” 


~ announce the birth of their son, 
_ Evan, April 9. To care for him 


both took time off from their 
jobs — Suzanne from publishing 
medical journals at Thomson 
Science and Peter from writing 
advertising copy. “In their 

spare time Suzanne sings with 


the Choral Arts Society of 


_ Philadelphia and Peter scribbles 


unpublished novels,” Suzanne 
says. W Judy Meschel is happy 
with her new job managing a web- 
services team at America Online. 
“The best part is wearing leggings 
and t-shirts to work every day,” 


_ she says. She wants to hear from 


classmates willing to help with the 
1998 reunion May 22-25. E-mail: 


- JAMeschel@aol.com Website: 


http://www.idot.aol.com/jusy/ 
school/reunion.htm W Rick 
Sperlin is founder and artistic 
director of Mosaic Youth Theatre 


_ of Detroit, a multicultural compa- 


ny for 12- to 20-year-olds. Mosaic 
represented the US. at the 1996 
World Festival of Children’s 
Theater in Copenhagen. This 


' year it received a $30,000 grant 


from the National Endowment for | 


the Arts. Address: 1301 Orleans, 
Apt. 1508, Detroit, MI 48207. 
Phone (313) 877-9213. E-mail: 
moyouth@aol.com 


i990 Amy “Yam” Battisti 


has earned an MA in applied lin- 
guistics (or bilingual education — 
English as a second language). 
Address: 28 6th St., Cambridge, 
MA 02141. VW Jeffrey Blersch 
and his wife, Carla, announce the 
birth of their first child, Aaron 
Jeffrey Blersch, May 19. Jeffrey 
is assistant professor of music at 
Concordia College, Ann Arbor, 
and is completing his doctorate 
in organ performance at the 
University of Michigan. W John 
Brooking and his wife, Mary, 
have moved from Cleveland to 
Maine. Address: 12 Musselman 
Rd., Standish, ME 04084. 


Phone: (207) 642-4080. E-mail: 
john.brooking@pobox.com 


_ W Peter Gardos, who earned 


a PhD in clinical psychology at 


_ the University of Connecticut, has 
_ completed the second year of his 


postdoc at Columbia University’s 


_ HIV Center. Address: 224 


Riverside Dr., #2D, New York, 
NY 10025. Phone: (212) 932- 
7701. E-mail: gardos@ 
sexology.org Website: http:// 
sexuality.miningco.com W Gaelen 
Hanson and Dayna Hanson’s 
Seattle-based dance company, 

33 Fainting Spells, has received 

a $21,000 grant from the National 
Dance Project to develop and pre- 
sent a trio titled “Maria the Storm 
Cloud.” The trio will be presented 
in Seattle’s On the Boards theater 
fall 1998. This fall “33 Fainting 
Spells” performed at New York’s 
Dance Theater Work-shop and 


Getting Married? 


We’re happy to spread your news — after the wedding. 


(Like most other alumni publications, we don’t announce 


engagements or other wedding plans.) 
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at the Wexner Center for the Arts 
in Columbus, Ohio. W Suzanne 
McCoskey, who was a Shansi Rep 
to China 1990-92, earned an MS 
in applied statistics and this sum- 
mer completed a PhD in eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University. 
She is now assistant professor 

of economics at the US Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. Address: 
1227 Gemini Dr., Apt. E, 
Annapolis, MD 21403. E-mail 
mecoskey@nadn.navy.mil W Cora 
Roelofs and Barbara Fedders in 
May celebrated their love and 
commitment with a ceremony and 
party in Brooklyn, N.Y. Among 
those attending were Rebecca 
Hoffman, Angie Lieber, 
Katherine Sorel, Carol Spector, 
Stephanie Gilman 89, Sarah 
Pillow ’89, and Judy Goldberg 
’88. Cora is beginning a doctorate 
in the work environment at the 
University of Massachusetts, 
Lowell. E-mail: croelofs@igc.org 
Vv Sari Wilson won a Wallace 
Stegner Creative Writing Fellow- 
ship from Stanford University. 
She and Josh Neufeld ’89 have 
moved to the Bay Area. E-mail: 
SariWilson@aol.com W Jennifer 
Wu and her husband, Frederic 
Pedussel, have returned from 
France. Jenny is working for a 
PhD in economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine. 
E-mail: wujm@uci.edu 


I99l Jessica Ames, who 


has been a freelance American 
Sign Language Interpreter for 

six years, last summer earned her 
national certification through the 
Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. She was an interpreter and 
art teacher for a week last summer 
at the Kesher Program for Jewish 
families with deaf members at 
Camp Ramah in the Poconos, 
and in August with her partner 
Julie she coordinated the Henry 
Everett Fellows scholarship pro- 
gram at the National Havurah 
Summer Institute, Allentown, Pa. 
Jessica is a member of the Dance 
Collective (not to be confused 
with the Oberlin Dance Collec- 
tive) and performs with local 


choreographers. She and Julie live 


in Park Slope, Brooklyn. W Amy 


Etzweiler in May graduated from 


Case Western Reserve Medical 


School, Cleveland. “The highlight 


of medical school,” she says, “was 
a trip to Zimbabwe with CWRU 
classmate Laura Morrison ’92.” 
They spent a month at a rural 


hospital and two weeks traveling. 


She is now doing an internship in 


internal medicine-primary care at 
the Hospitals of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Address: 1938 
Lombard St., Philadelphia, PA 
19146. E-mail: etzweile@ 
mail.med.upenn.edu W Karina 
Gaige and Norman Cohen were 
married June 8 in Reading, Pa. 
Twenty-four Oberlin alumni 
gathered for the occasion: David 
Rosicky ’93, Joel Mendelson, 


_ Terence Dougherty, Diana 


Schlesinger, Eric Jernquist, 
Lucy Karanfilian, [lana Rein, 
Aandrea Stang, David 
Goldstein, Rachel Maceiras, 
Michael Tritter, Susannah 


_ Ross, Gene Gutenberg, Arthur 
| Winer ’90, Caroline Schutz ’90, 


David Baron ’90, Leslie Maslow 
90, Jonathan Dinman ’80, Linda 


' Levenson Seidman ’62, Thomas 
’ 


You’re invited to take part in 


BUILDING SUSTAINABLE 
COMMUNITIES 


A Symposium to be held in Oberlin 


April 3-4, 1998 


What does it mean for a community to be environmentally, 
socially, and economically sustainable? 


We'll explore the connections between the 
environmental, community development, public service, 
and co-op movements and how community-based 
enterprises can serve as tools for social change. 


Further details about the symposium 


will be available soon. 


Questions in the meantime? 


Call or write: 


Hilary Greer 


Oberlin College Center for Service and Learning 


68 S. Professor St. 


Oberlin, OH 44074-1556 


Phone: (440) 775-8055 Fax: (440) 775-8754 
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Clark °59, Irving (Earl) Seidman Crawford, Jean Davidson, and =| Mudd this year, having earneda | Phone: (440) 775-2002. E-mail: 
59, Frederick Gaige 259, Charles Walter Thompson. WV Schaun —_|_ master of information and library | lisa.stillwell@oberlin.edu 

Gaige °34, and Willem Gaige Michael-Joseph Neal married | studies from the Uni-versity of | Vv Jennifer Taub is in her fourth 
32. W Isabelle Headrick and Daria Lynn Young August 9 in | Michigan. “‘Oberlin College | year of the clinical psychology 
Michael Hurewitz have a son, Cleveland. VW Miyoung Hwang _ Reference Librarian’ and ‘cancer | PhD program at the University of 
Zel Jacob Hurewitz, born May 29. | Schuler and her husband, Galen, | survivor’ are not titles I ever | Vermont. “I’ve been busy seeing 
“Zel weighed in at 7 lbs, 7 oz and announce the birth of Peter planned on holding, but here I | clients, doing research, and trying 


about 10 decibels,” say his parents. | George, born July 11, 1996. am,” she says. While in Michigan to enjoy gardening and hiking in 


Mike is a social worker working Address: 5781 NE Crystal Ln., she battled Hodgkins disease _ the brief Vermont summer,” she 
with first-time offending preado- Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. | twice “and was fortunate to have | says. Her office is next to that of 
lescents, and Isabelle is a full-time Vv Derek James Smith seeks a _ the university’s medical center | Lee Rosen 86. Phone: (802) 658- 
mother. Address: 409 Franklin ~ government job in south Florida. | close by.” Now, she says, “I am _ 7730. E-mail: jtaub@zoo.uvm.edu 
Blvd., Austin, TX 78751. Phone: 1 Address: 1716 SW 12th Court, | pleased as punch to be alive and | Vv Melissa Thompson is an MFA 
(512) 323-0169. E-mail: kissa@ - Fort Lauderdale, FL 33132. | well and living in... Oberlin | candidate in film and media arts 
flash.net W John Henderson, Phone: (561) 374-6074. W Lisa —_,_ (again!).” Address: 132 Elm St., _ at Temple University. Her several 
having graduated from the Stillwell is reference librarian in ! Apt. 2W, Oberlin, OH 44074. _ finished works include Novices, 


University of Minnesota Law 
School in May, 1996, is working 
in the Chicago Field Office of the 
Department of Justice, Antitrust 


Thinking About 


Division, which does white-collar 


criminal prosecution for price-fix- Con tin uing Yo ur Studies ? 
ing and bid-rigging. “I have adapt- 
ed to this radical shift in my life,” 


he says, “so that now I seldom sit Oberlin Can Prepare You in More 
Ways than You'd Think | 


up in bed and say to myself, ‘?’m 

a federal prosecutor?!? How did 
that happen?’” W Melissa Merrill 
is living in Minsk, Belarus, work- Oberlin has six fellowship funds for alums about to enroll in graduate school 
ing for the International Finance ; : ia eed levenrentca 
eer hela ake the or those already pursuing advanced degrees. Awards are normally g 

world safe for private enterprise,” applicants who have graduated from Oberlin two or more years before 
she says. W Ellen Myers Kliman the time of application. Candidates need not be U.S. citizens. 
married Todd Kliman March 23 
in Annapolis, Md. The brides- 
maids included Caitlin Cross- 
Barnet and Miyoung Hwang we encourage applicants to begin the application process early. 
Schuler, the pianist was Alison 
D’Amato ’93, and the soloist was 
Anna Hurwitz 93. Among the 
guests were Sara Murphy 96, Graduate Fellowships Coordinator at the address below. 
Michael Plant ’92, Deborah 
Sugarman ’92, Amy Denham, ; 
NoshuerHatsen Chris Moscatel Application deadline: February 15, 1998 
90, and Mike Barnet ’89. Ellen 


is enrolled full-time in the Univer- 


‘Transcripts and letters of recommendation are required; 


Application materials are available from the Alumni 


sity of Maryland working for a The Alumni Graduate Fellowships Coordinator can 
master of music in voice perfor- help you identify and apply to other funding programs. 
mance. She continues to teach For more details, call or write: 

voice and piano students. Her 

husband is on the writing faculty OBERLIN COLLEGE 

at Howard University and con- OFFICE OF CAREER SERVICES 
tributing editor to Capital Style 


magazine. W Abra Nardo- es eae ane Bos 
. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: (440) 775-8140 
Fax: (440) 775-8089 
E-mail: wendy.smith.miller@oberlin.edu 
Web site: coming soon on Oberlin Online, www.oberlin.edu/~career/ 


Carroll and Hamilton Carroll 
were married in May and are 

now living in Bloomington, Ind. 
Obies attending the wedding were 
Heidi Moss ’92, Elena Robinson 


Cook, Anne Linderman 
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which has been shown at gay and 
lesbian film festivals, and In the 
Weeds: Waiting for a Living, a doc- 
umentary about waiting tables that 
has won awards from Sony Visions 
of the US and the National Educ- 
ational Media Network. It is ap- 
pearing on WYBE Philadelphia 
this fall. She recently completed 

a film about superstition for a 
women’s collective project. She 

is working on a documentary 
about feminine products and, 

in New Orleans, for the Teenage 
Girls Documentary Project. E- 
mail: mthom.astro.ocis.temple.edu 
Website:http://bubba.temple. 
edu/~melt 


j 9 9 2. Eduard Spinosa 


Cattela is still working at 
Republic National Bank in 

New York City and considering 
creating a web-zine. W Ann 
Greenberg in Vermont last 

year was on the staff of a thera- 
peutic work community for adults 
with mental illness and substance 
abuse. She was also “doing a bit 
of gardening, and still playing 
Irish music.” W Katie Lucier is 
still teaching middle-school spe- 
cial education in Newburyport, 
Mass. “I love teaching and would 
try to convince anyone else to try 
it,” she says. E-mail: klucier@ 
Seacoast.com W Catherine 
Pellegrino is in Oberlin, where 
she has a one-semester appoint- 
ment in the Conservatory’s music 
theory department. She says 

she is “taking a well-deserved 
break from grad school, Yale’s 
pomposity, and the stresses of 
organizing a union of graduate 
teachers. I’ve learned a lot in 
three years of union organizing — 
everything from the ins and outs 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act to why there are no tenure- 
track jobs in the humanities, to 
how to get arrested with style 
and panache.” W Eric Stein and 
Susan Josephs 93 were married 
June 15 in Philadelphia “in yet 
another happy ending to a friend- 
ship founded in the romantic set- 
ting of Dascomb Hall,” Eric says. 
Oberlin friends in the wedding 
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party were Bevin Kelley ‘94, Tim 


| Chen 793, Chris Pasco-Pranger 


93, Elke Velazquez ’93, Blair 
McMillen ‘93, Molly Pasco- 
Pranger, Chris Russell, Larissa 
Murphy, Melissa Hobbs, Rich 
Lango, Joe Gerteis, Nicole 
Chaisson, and Will Speck ’91. 


| Performing the music for the cer- 
_ emony were Sara Fierer, Michael 


Kelley °96, David Jankowski 93, 
and Laura Graziano ’91. Address: 
1161 Glen Avenue, Berkeley, CA 
94708. E-mail Suric@aol com 

¥v Zachary Berkman left his post 
as associate to Broadway producer 
Margo Lion to establish a men- 
torship-structured script develop- 
ment organization, The Blue 
Window Project, which is dedi- 
cated to nurturing relations be- 
tween emerging and established 
theater, film, and television artists 
while they develop new plays, 
screenplays, and teleplays. He 
says he has “received wonder- 

ful support” from Angel Desai 
94, Amy Cronise ’94, Jordin 
Ruderman 793, Melissa Friedman 
93, Seth Bauer ’93, Daisy 
Walker, Ron Russell, and 

Daria Sanford 791. E-mail: 
Bluewindpr@aol.com W Andrew 
Flinders is a regional admin 
istrator for Cisco Systems in 
Manhattan. He made semifinals 
in Musician Magazine’s 1996 Best 
Unsigned Band competition 

and is working on a second CD, 
SuperFAG II. W Zeeshan 
Hasan’s article “A Muslim 
Approach to Human Rights” 

was published by Star Magazine 
in Bangladesh. Web site: 
http://www.bdmail.net/kazi/ 
zeeshan.htm W Monica Johnson 
is assistant principal/second oboe 
with the Colorado Symphony 
Orchestra. She’s “looking forward 
to learning how to ski this win- 
ter,” she says. Address: 7640 EF. 
Harvard Ave., #204, Denver, 


CO 80231. Phone: (303) 873- 
8972. W Sarah Leupen marr- 


| ied David Shriberg July 5 in 


Cincinnati. Katie Meeker 94 and 


| Linda Holmes were co-maids of 
| honor; Scott Alberts ’95 played 
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the keyboard; and Stacy Navicki 


95 was processional and reces- 
sional coordinator. Other Obies 
attending were Jan Miyake 796, 
Joshua Schiffman ’96, Matthew 
Stull ’95, Mary Lyme Allen ’95, 
Jason Bribitzer 95, Amy Dunlap 
95, Michael Bastedo ’94, Josh 
Levy ’94, and Brian Bennett. 
“Linda and Stacy both caught 
the bouquet, after which we had a 
throw-off and they both caught it 
again,” Sarah says. She is “trying 
to finish her PhD in neurobiology 
at Northwestern.” Web site: 
http://pubweb.acns.nwu.edu/ 
~sleupen/sml.htm W Kimberly 
Blackford Neath and Mark 
Neath have opened a bookstore, 
K&M Books, at Shaker Town 
Centre in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Address: 3339 Chalfant Rd., 
Shaker Heights, OH 44120. 
Phone: (216) 479-8379. E-mail: 
kmbooks@concentric.net 

v Nkeiruka Okoye’s orchestral 
work, Ruth, was performed by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
in May as part of the 1996-97 
Unisys African American Comp- 
osers Residency and National 
Symposium. Nkeiruka describes 
her work as “not conservative” 
and having “some ‘pop’ inflec- 
tions. It is,” she says “a collage 
of black American, West African, 
and European music traditions 
and often includes heavy, 
syncopated rhythms that make the 
orchestra sound like a gigantic 
talking drum.” After graduating 
from the Conservatory she earned 
a master’s degree in composition 


_ from Rutgers, where she is now 

| pursuing her doctorate. W Laura 

| Rockey Sanderson graduated 

from Southern Illinois University 

School of Medicine in May. As a 

student there she served as presi- 

| dent of the American Medical 
Women’s Association’s campus 

_ chapter and participated in 

_ AIDS awareness programs for 

_ high school students. W Jill 

_ Seidenstein has moved to Seattle, 

“found the love of my life, and am 


now on a quest to figure out what 

I want to do when I grow up.” 

Address: 505 14th Ave. E., #105, 

Seattle, WA 98112. Phone: (206) 

— 320-9433. E-mail: jill@contexta. 

com W Debra Wexler and her 

| husband Mark Rush have a 
daughter, Maud Sophia Wexler 

- Rush, born July 15. 


i 994 Claire Acher was 


an extra in a subway car scene 
| with Mick Jagger for the Rolling 
Stones video, Anyone Seen My 
Baby? shot in New York City 
in August. The video was sched- 
_ uled to air on MTV this fall. 
_ ¥ Andrew Bernstein and 
- Chelsea Woods were married 
June 29 in a Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
| garden ceremony. In attendance 
_ were Karen Barth ’96, Hayden 
Harker ’95, Jonnathan Busko, 
Tina Jayaweera, Russell Jones, 
| Katherine Lorimer, Katie 
| Meeker, Carolyn Sartor, and 
_ Johanna Tschebull. VW Andrew 
! Burke is a Lotus Notes developer 


at Origin Technology in Business, 
~ Columbus, Ohio. “’m going 


This Magazine is Available on Cassette 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is available on cassette through the 
Cleveland Sight Center. Alumni interested in receiving a cassette-recorded 


version of the magazine may call or write to: 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105 * 50 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Phone: (440) 775-8692 


E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdeyv.oberlin.edu 
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1994 continue 

to try Corporate America for a 
while,” he says. “Pm working 9 

to 5, I commute, and I even have 
my own cubicle and life-insurance 
plan!” Phone: (614) 224-4688. 
E-mail: aburke@egroup.ca Web 
site:http://ns.wwweb.net/~aburke/ 
v Matt Hubbard, a freelance 
musician and producer in Austin, 
Tex., co-produced and engineered 
a soon-to-be-released album for 
Paula Nelson. The album features 
Paula’s father, Willie Nelson, on 
guitar and Ben Prince on piano. 
Matt and Ben were in the back- 
up bands behind Paula’s perfor- 
mances at Willie Nelson’s 

annual Fourth of July picnic in 
Luckenbach, Tex., and at Farm 
Aid ’97 at the Alamodome in 
Dallas. Ben is in his second year 
as staff choral accompanist at 
Grosse Pointe South High School 
in Michigan. He co-directed the 
choir that placed first in the 
nation at the Showstoppers Show 
Choir competition at Disney 
World. W Luigi Lewin, working 
in sales and trading support for 
Morgan Stanley Group, has mov- 
ed from New York to London. 
“While I’m here, I hope to get a 
pilot’s license,” she says, “though 
that may take a while.” Phone: 
0171-351-7412. W Jasper 
Niblock moved from Albany to 
New York City in 1996. He was 
special events fundraiser for an 
anti-hunger advocacy nonprofit 
organization. “Now I administer 
spending money instead of raising 
it,” he says, as a finance assistant 
for Eliot Feld’s Ballet Tech com- 
pany. Phone: (718) 965-4047. 
E-mail: Jaspern@aol.com W Erica 
Rome is a student at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, working toward her mas- 
ter’s. W Jennifer Sable finished 
her master’s degree in cognitive 
psychology at the University of 
Delaware and is now a research 
analyst for a computer consulting 
firm in Alexandria, Va. W Bill 
Scher, formerly known as Trout, 
spent three years as a public policy 
analyst in Washington, D.C. 
While there he recorded a three- 


song cassette of his own material 
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with Jay Hardin and his band 
Hippo. Bill is an ordained min- 
ister with the Universal Life 
Church and is “available for wed- 
dings and bar mitzvahs,” he says. 
He is now working toward a 
master’s degree in political com- 
munication at Emerson College. 
E-mail: billscher@aol.com 


199 5 Carl Furst has 


finished a year at the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. “I’m 
not in any shows yet,” he says. 
“However, the bug still keeps 
biting me.” W Kristin Kolb, hav- 
ing returned from backpacking 
around Central America and 
southern Mexico, is now working 
for her master’s in magazine and 
photojournalism at the Missouri 
School of Journalism. E-mail: 
c705992@showme.missouri.edu 
Vv Melinda Alison Rothstein 
has left her job at Cleveland’s 
Federal Reserve Bank and joined 
the general management staff of 
McMaster-Carr Supply Co., a 
national distributor of industrial 
supplies. Her husband Andrew 
Rothstein is a third-year law stu- 
dent. E-mail: adr7@po.cwru.edu 
YV Karen Schnitker is in New 


Letters continued from page 5 


York City “having a blast,” she 
says. “Not wanting to embark on 
any kind of real or serious career, 
I keep myself afloat (barely) by 
dog-walking and working at 
Macy’s. I’m thinking about grad 
school in comparative religion, 
probably a few years from now.” 
Address: 25-81 41st St., Astoria, 
NY 11103. Phone: (718) 
274-3746. 


1996 Justin Mog is 


working for his master’s in land 
resources at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison’s Institute 
for Environmental Studies. Last 
summer he explored “the real, 
less-than-comfortable ‘Third 
World” on his bicycle, traveling 
with his brother and a friend 
some 4,000 kilometers in 65 days 
from San Diego, Calif., to Belize 
City, Belize, in Central America. 
“It was one hell of a crazy, mind- 
blowing, eye-opening, dusty 
adventure!” he says. W Ben 
Temchine is in Senegal in the 
Peace Corps’ small business 
development program. His pro- 
ject is to transform indigenous 
savings systems into small banks. 
“It’s the micro loan stuff the 


world is going crazy about now,” 
he says. Address: BP 415, 
Diourbel, Senegal. W Shan Yuan 
has finished her first year at Duke 
Medical School. E-mail: sy2@ 
acpub.duke.edu 


8 99 7 Jessica Resnik 


in July was midfielder for the 
US Field Hockey team at the 


| Maccabiah Games in Tel Aviv. 
| The Washington Post interviewed 


and photographed her in its 
article about the games 
July 28, 1997). 


Corrections, 
Additions, and 
Amplifications 

to Fall 1997 


The e-mail address published for 


Mark Nelson ’80 should have 
been mnelson! @worldbank.org 


A sentence was inadvertently 
omitted in the obituary for 
Groven Amen. 


on gossip. Additionally, with such a system, 
people can contribute news of other Obies 
they have spent time with — in this way peo- 
ple are not simply relegated to writing about 
themselves. Whatever the case, this system 
certainly results in more students keeping in 
touch. I strongly advocate that the editors of 
OAM check out other alumni magazines. ’m 
certain that the majority of Oberlin gradu- 
ates out there feel fondness for their Oberlin 
days and enjoy hearing of news of other 
grads. 

JENNIFER TAUB ’91 

Burlington, Vermont 


How do other readers feel about the way OAM 
handles Class Notes? Although Jennifer likes the 
idea of third-party submissions, our present poli- 
cy is to print only items which are submitted 
directly to us from each individual. (See David 
Ballon’s letter, page 3.) 


“Specific” Directions to Follow? 
v 

Oberlin would no doubt be a better place 
were the aspirations detailed in the booklet, 
“Broad Directions for Oberlin’s Future,” to 
be realized. Yet one wonders whether the 
elaboration of such broad directions means 
much without clear, detailed proposals. As far 
as academic work is concerned, the only prac- 
tical suggestion I could discern was a pro- 
posed reduction in course load. A further 
report— “Specific Directions for Oberlin’s 
Future,” perhaps— might provoke some dis- 
agreement; but it might also be more useful. 

MICHAEL KIMMAGE ’95 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


WINTER 


Free Public Event at Oberlin College 
February 27 through March 1 


10th Biennial 
Midwest Asian Pacific American Students Conference 
“STRATEGIES OF RESISTENCE: RECLAIMING THE PAST, CHALLENGING THE FUTURE” 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


Kip Fulbeck 


Kip Fulbeck teaches studio art and lectures in Asian American issues at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. He is creator of the film, “Banana Split,” 
which examines biracialism and Asian American culture. 


Karin Aguilar-San Juan 


Activist Karin Aguilar-San Juan is the editor of The State of Asian America: 
Activism and Resistance in the 1990’s. 


Russell Leong 


Russell Leong is senior editor of the Amerasia Fournal at the Asian American 
Studies Center at the University of California, Los Angeles, and the editor of 
many books, including the recent Aszan American Sexualities: Dimensions of 
the Gay and Lesbian Experience. 


We’ve Moved; Have You? Make Sure Your OAMs Follow You. 


; f Use this coupon, the post office’s form, a handwritten note... 
Mail a change-of-address notice directly to just let us know 


Oberlin even if you’ve authorized the U.S. 

Post Office to forward mail to a new address. 

(Forwarding authorizations are in effect for one year for Old Address 

first-class mail only; the OAM mails at the periodical rate, 
for which the authorization lasts only three months.) 

Send address changes to: New Address 

Oberlin College Development Resources 


50 W. Lorain St. * Bosworth 4 * Oberlin, OH 44074 


; i i P.S. You can find the Oberlin Alumni Magazine's new address on page 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu find Ol g 
@ 2 and elsewhere in this issue. 
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| 9 | 5 Dorothy P. Bryson died June 7, 1997, 
in Colorado, at the age of 102. Mrs. Bryson 
earned a master’s degree at Radcliffe, and began 
work on her doctorate in Greek and Latin lit- 
erature at the University of Chicago. She 
taught Latin and Greek at Colorado College, 
where she was dean of women. She was past 
president and honorary life member of the 
Woman’s Educational Society, an organization 
dedicated to women helping other women at 
the college, and in 1989 was awarded an hon- 
orary doctorate of humane letters by the col- 
lege. Mrs. Bryson is survived by two daughters, 
including Joanne Hulbert Yeager °49; seven 
stepchildren; and numerous grandchildren and 


great-grandchildren. 


| 9 | ] Marion Heusner Crossen, 1()1, died 

July 31, 1997. At Oberlin she wrote and pro- 
duced one of the first student plays performed 
by the college’s drama department. She devot- 
ed her career to young people, teaching and 
serving as dean in several schools. In 1981 she 
moved to a retirement center in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, to be near family, and often said that 
her goal there was to “make someone smile” 
each day. She is survived by a daughter, two 
grandsons, and five grandchildren. 


| 922 Leota O. Palmer, who, at the age of 
93, had devoted 70 years of her life to teaching 
music to thousands of students, died in Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania, May 29, 1997. She taught 
at Fisk University, and later at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music where she remained for 30 
years before transferring to her final teaching 
position at the Jenkintown Music School, retir- 
ing in 1994. She is survived by a granddaughter 
and two great-granddaughters. 


| 924 Martha Beck Carragan died at home 
in ‘Troy, New York, on February 16, 1997, at 
the age of 97. She earned an MM degree at the 


American Conservatory of Music and studied 


4) 


privately in Berlin. In 1929 she married and 
returned to Troy where she taught piano and 
theory at The Emma Willard School for 16 
years. Through the Friends of Chamber Music 
which she founded in 1949, she brought inter- 
nationally-renowned ensembles to perform in 
Troy. Mrs. Carragan is survived by a son. 


| 925 Addison H. Clipson, 93, died in 
Huron, Ohio, June 30, 1997, after a short ill- 
ness. A farmer, he spent his adult years in the 
local area near Oberlin. Mr. Clipson was in the 
Fifth Cavalry Mounted Military Band during 
his service in the Army from 1924-26, and par- 
ticipated in marching bands throughout his life, 
including the Akley Band in Sandusky, Ohio, 
the Rube Band in area towns, and the Army 
and American Legion Bands of Berlin Heights 
and Huron, Ohio. Surviving him are three 
children; 10 grandchildren; 12 great-grandchil- 
dren; and one great-great-grandchild. 


Oscar E. Hubbard died July 11, 1997, at his 
home in Winthrop, Massachusetts, at the age of 
93. He married Margaret White ’26 in 1926, 
and earned an MD at Johns Hopkins in 1930. 
He interned and _ practiced psychiatry in 
Baltimore, Rochester, and New Haven, and was 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Buffalo, New York. He served in the Air Force 
during World War II and in the Korean War. 
He later practiced psychiatry in Houston, 
Dallas, and New York City, and was professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Mississippi 
Medical School. Mr. Hubbard’s passions for 
figure skating and ice dancing continued into 
his ninetieth year. His wife preceded him in 
death in 1967, and he is survived by a sister, 
Marjorie Robinson °35; a son; six grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


George Hunsberger died July 25, 1997, at the 
age of 94 in Fayetteville, Arkansas. In 1934 
he earned his doctorate at the University 
of Virginia, where he remained for the duration 
of his 35-year teaching career. For 22 years 
he chaired the university’s department of 
economics. Mr. Hunsberger was predeceased 
by his wife, and is survived by a sister-in-law. 


| 927 Marguerite Hyslop George, 90, died 
March 30, 1997, in Freemont, Ohio. She was a 
teacher in the Freemont city school district 
from 1932 until her retirement in 1975. She 
was former Federated 
Women’s Club of America, charter president of 


president of the 


the Emblem Club of Freemont, and three-time 
chair of the Northwest Ohio Teachers 


Association. Mrs. George is survived by her 
husband of 56 years; two sons; five grandsons; 
and a brother. 


1928 Irene Murtough Banister died July 
28, 1997, at the age of 91, Although she spent 
the last two years in Cleveland, she had been a 
resident of Chester, Ohio, for over 40 years. 
When she first arrived there and discovered 
there was no kindergarten, Mrs. Banister 
founded the Chesterland Cooperative Nursery 
School and operated it from her home. She and 
started the 
Council to provide summer programs and 


other volunteers Recreational 
swimming lessons to children in the township. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer reported that Mrs. 
Banister once said, “In a democracy, we can do 
more than just complain. We can become excit- 
ed and involved and take action when we see 
ways that make our lives better.” She is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, six grandchildren, four 
great-grandchildren, and a brother. 


| 93 | Louise Catharine McCullough 
Bechtel died peacefully June 18, 1997, in her 
home in Bend, Oregon, where she moved two 
years ago to be near her family. She earned a 
master’s degree at Columbia University and 
taught English before serving as a lieutenant in 
the WAVES during World War I. Mrs. Bechtel 
later continued her career in education as an 
executive assistant, acting superintendent, and 
assistant superintendent in the Moorestown, 
New Jersey, school system until her retirement 
in 1981. She is survived by a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Mary Dann Bohlmann, 89, died May 13, 1997, 
in Phoenix. She was a homemaker and active in 
the local civic affairs. Mrs. Bohlmann and her 
husband of 62 years moved to Arizona where 
she enjoyed hiking and exploring Oak Creek 
Canyon, following his retirement. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and a son. 


Clarence Martin Wilbur, an authority on the 
history and politics of twentieth century China, 
and former director of Columbia University’s 
East Asian Institute, died June 18, 1997, at his 
home in Haverford, Pennsylvania. He earned a 
PhD in Chinese history at Columbia in 1941; 
joined the faculty in 1947; directed the Institute 
from 1958 to 1964; and taught until his retire- 
ment in 1976 to spend more time on research 
and writing. Mr. Wilbur is survived by his wife, 
Kathryn Edson 730; two children; a brother, 
Halsey Wilbur ’34; and a sister. 


WARY ER 1992 


if preparing this Memorial Minute, I spent 
some time looking at the programs that Bud 
played over the years. It was a fascinating and 
illuminating exercise, and it became quite clear 
that one of Bud’s main interests as a pianist and 
musician was the music of the 20th century. 
Over the years Bud tackled some heavy stuff 
for the piano, including the entire Ludis 
Tonalis by Hindemith (a sort of 20th-century 
version of the Well Tempered Clavier), the 12 
etudes of Debussy, Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit 
and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka suite — all strong 
evidence of the prodigious technique which Bud 
possessed. I recall one particular recital of 
monumental proportions. It began with the 
Stravinsky Concerto for Two Pianos and continued 
with the Concerto for Two Pianos and Percussion 
by Milhaud and ended with the Bartok Sonata 
for Two Pianos and Percussion. It was an impres- 
sive display of consummate skill and artistry. 

Bud began his musical studies in 1922 at the 
age of six in his home town of Albion, Nebraska, 
with his aunt who had attended the Oberlin 
Conservatory during the turn of the century. 
‘Twelve years later he entered the Conservatory 
not as a pianist, but as a violin major. He did not 
graduate, but instead went to New York to con- 
tinue his violin studies at the Juilliard School 
where he worked with Hanz Letz. World War 
II interrupted his studies, and it wasn’t until 
1946 that Bud continued his musical education, 
this time back at Oberlin and this time as a 
piano major. I recall his saying once that he 
loved the violin but it was “too damned hard to 
play.” He finished his degree in 1949 under the 
tutelage of Frank Shaw, the dean of the 
Conservatory, and a legendary piano teacher. 
When he graduated he received two distinct 
honors: the Faustina Hurlbutt Prize, given to 
the outstanding senior performer, and an offer 
to join the faculty of the Conservatory. 
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Memorial Minute 


WILBUR A. PRICE ’49 


1916 — 1996 
Emeritus Professor of Pianoforte 
By Foseph Schwartz 


Bud’s contribution to the musical life of the 
Conservatory was not limited to solo playing. In 
fact his real love was in collaborative playing 
and it was as a collaborative pianist that he made 
his largest contribution. Not a year went by 
during his 34 years on the faculty without Bud 
accompanying someone or playing chamber 
music. I remember particularly Bud’s numerous 
recitals with Bob Willoughby, professor of flute. 
They were a good team, well matched in tem- 
perament and technique, playing together with 
clarity, vitality and rhythmic precision. Their re- 
citals were almost always the first recitals of the 
year. I thought that was a pretty smart move, 
since there usually was a larger audience at the 
beginning of the school year, before people 
became saturated from the over-abundance of 
recitals. One year I made it a point to play a 
recital before they did. They never said a word 
to me about this, but I seem to recall Bob and 
Bud giving me some strange looks that fall! 

Bud was chairman of the piano department 
for a number of years and I recall how easy he 
made it for the rest of us. He made it a point to 
do as much of the nitty-gritty stuff as possible 
by himself, and to call meetings of the depart- 
ment as infrequently as possible. We were very 


grateful. He kept meticulous records and min- 


JoSErPR 


utes of our meetings and ran it all with a thor- 
ough but light touch. 

It was always a pleasure to be around Bud. 
There was something boyishly affecting and 
good natured about him, always ready with a 
smile and kind word. He and his wife Betty 
were generous to a fault and the annual New 
Year’s party they hosted was the event of 
the year during an era where parties were 
a common occurrence in faculty life. (How 
we all managed to make it back from Kipton 
without incident is another example of life’s 
small miracles!) 

Bud maintained a lifelong pursuit of knowl- 
edge. He liked to read books and listen 
to recordings and amassed an impressive 
collection of both at his home in Kipton. His 
collection included books on art, music, poetry, 
philosophy, architecture and psychology, and 
also included a mini library on two of his life- 
long passions, vintage cars and thoroughbred 
horses. Among his favorite recordings were 
the Schubert sonata recordings by Artur 
Schnabel, whose artistry Bud admired above all 
other pianists, and the jazz renditions of Art 
Tatum whom Bud considered to be the equal in 
technical brilliance of Vladimir Horowitz. Bud 
retired in 1983 and spent his remaining years 
quietly at home with his loving wife Betty, his 
books, and recordings, and piano. He died on 
September 26, 1996, at the age of seventy-nine. 
As a last gesture of affection for the school 
which meant so much to him, he directed that 
his piano be donated to the Conservatory, 
where it now sits in Kulas Hall. 


SCHWARTZ Js professor of 
pianoforte at the Conservatory of Music. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising vote of 
the General Faculty of Oberlin College, February 
18, 1997, and adopted by the Board of Trustees of 
Oberlin College. 
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In memory of 


OSBORNE E. SCOTT 


1916 — 1997 
Early Ethnic-Studies Professor 


he Reverend Osborne E. Scott, one of the 

first black chaplains in the Army, died 
November 2, 1997, in New Rochelle, N.Y., at 
81. Mr. Scott earned a divinity degree at 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 1941 
following his graduation from Hampton 
Institute. (See Victor Stone’s Letter to the 
Editor, recalling his visit to Hampton with Mr. 
Scott and others) and was pastor of Trinity 
Baptist Church in Brooklyn for many years. He 


joined the faculty of City College in 1969 to 


1934 Yoshio David Takahara, 91, died 
Feb. 9, 1997, in Pearland, Texas. He studied 
agriculture at Hokkaido and Ohio State uni- 
versities, and, after returning to Japan as a 
licensed lay-preacher at ‘Tokyo’s Methodist 
Church, devoted his time to organizing student 
volunteers. He volunteered in Japan for the 
People to People program, was an adviser to 
the military government team in Nagano; pres- 
ident of the OSU and Oberlin Alumni associa- 
tions; advisor to the Japan 4-H Club; and pres- 
ident of Japan’s Wesley Foundation Alumni 


Association. He also worked for a time with 
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organize its urban and ethnic studies depart- 
ment, and, as chair, developed courses for eth- 
nic specialization in response to the student 
unrest of the 1960s. Soon after his appointment, 
City College was closed for two weeks because 
of the disorder and disruptions that rebellious 
students created, urging, among other reforms, 
that black and Hispanic history be taught in 
the education department. Mr. Scott phased in 
courses in African-American, Puerto Rican, 
Asian-American and Jewish history and culture, 
and taught in the black studies department until 
1986, when he took emeritus status. 

He was Army chaplain from 1941 to 1964, 
retiring with the rank of lieutenant colonel. In 
1946, Mr. Scott became the first African- 
American appointed to the faculty of the Army 
Chaplain School; his post took him to New 
Guinea, the Phillipines, Japan, Europe, and 
Korea where he assisted in the reconstruction of 
war-torn communities. 

Before accepting the City College position, 
he was executive vice-president of the American 
Leprosy Mission of Greenville, S.C., training 
field workers to care for leprosy victims in about 
30 countries. 

Mr. Scott’s wife died in 1990; his survivors 
include two sons and several grandchildren. 


Japan Steel and Lube. Mr. Takahara was prede- 
ceased by his wife, Grace Williams °34. 


| 935 Marie Daerr Boehringer was one of 
the first female beat reporters for the Cleveland 
Press, combining dual careers in journalism and 
creative writing. She died June 22, 1997, in 
Cleveland at the age of 83. Bringing senior cit- 
izen’s issues to prominence, she wrote for the 
Press for 34 years. After retiring, she married 
and turned her focus to poetry. In 1980, she 
won the Poets Club of Chicago Shakespearean 
sonnet competition and published three books 
of poetry during the 1980s. She is survived by 


four cousins. 


| 936 William C. Kidd died March 28, 
1997, at the age of 82 in Gulfport, Mississippi. 
As editor, publisher, and founder of the Pass 
Christian Review, he devoted his life to local 
affairs in Pass Christian, Mississippi. He earned 
an MBA at Harvard Business School in 1938 
and served in the Naval Air Force during World 
War II. He retired as commander after 20 years 
in the Navy. He later worked for S.C. Johnson 
Wax Publishing 


of Racine, Wisconsin. Surviving him are his 


and Western Inc. 
wife, two daughters, four grandchildren, and 


a brother. 


| 93] Sherman Dye, 81, died in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 15, 1997. He earned his law degree 
in 1940 at Western Reserve University and 
spent two years working for the Tax Court of 
the United States in Washington, D.C. before 
moving to the Cleveland area. A tax law expert, 
he spent 51 years at the law firm of Baker & 
Hostetler in Cleveland and he was instrumental 
winning a tax break for an American League 
baseball team in a 1950’s case. A member of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, he also served on the 
board of trustees and as secretary of the 
Cuyahoga Unit of the American Cancer 
Society. Mr. Dye is survived by three sons, three 
daughters, ten grandchildren, and a sister. 


Elizabeth Blanning Hobbs died at 81 in 
Chester, West Virginia, June 5, 1997. She was a 
public school teacher and librarian, an active 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and presi- 
dent of the Women’s Civic Club. Mrs. Hobbs is 
survived by three children, Elizabeth Nordeen 
65, Robert ’61, and William ’66; two grand- 
daughters, Melissa ’92 and Elizabeth Nordeen 
95; and a grandson. 


938 Margaret Jones Strickland passed 
away March 6, 1995, in Albertville, Alabama, at 
the age of 78. She was a medical social worker 
in Pittsburgh, and a case worker for the Dale 
County Welfare Department. She taught soci- 
ology, psychology, and Latin, and taught handi- 
capped children in their homes. Two children, 
two grandchildren, a sister, and a brother sur- 


vive her. 


1939 Lawrence Cutter Auten died June 
16, 1997, at age 80 of cancer following his 
retirement as a technical writer for the aircraft 
industry. He is survived by his wife, Priscilla 


Sleeper Auten ’41. 


1940 Arthur Morse Eastman, 78, died 
July 21, 1997, in Green Valley, Arizona. He 


was an English professor at the University 
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In memory of 


ROBERT F. DIEHM °37 


1915 — 1997 


Robert Diehm and Don Bramkamp, left, share a quiet moment together during 
Robert's time in the Army. Don says this always remained their favorite photograph. 


obert Diehm died March 12, 1997, in 

Cincinnati. He was 81. Mr. Diehm earned a 
law degree at Cleveland State University in 
1942, and was immediately called into the U.S. 
Army Service Forces where he spent the next 
four years stationed in Kentucky and in the 
South Pacific. After the war, he began his career 
in accounting. 

In 1951 he left his position as an accounting 
section head at General Electric in Cleveland, 
and in 1955 joined Allstate Insurance Company 
in Chicago as a claims examiner. After nearly 
thirty years there, he retired in 1976 and relo- 
cated to Santa Rosa, California. He soon 
returned to Qhio, time to 
Cincinnati, where his newly found free time 
proved to be thoroughly energetic and produc- 
tive. He learned to play the organ, became 
a member of The American Guild of Organists, 
and frequently played in church. Mr. Diehm was 
a member of the Reserve Officers Association, 
and active in the cause of equal rights for gay 
people. 

A pioneer in the gay rights movement, Mr. 
Diehm took an active role in the formation 


however, _ this 
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of the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay and Bisexual 
Organization (now the Oberlin Lambda 
Association). In 1980 he reactivated the defunct 
Cincinnati Oberlin Alumni Club, and was a 
member of the Class of 1939 Reunion Gift 
Committees for the 50th and 55th reunions. At 
the time of his death, he was chair of the 60th 
Reunion Gift Committee, and looking forward 
to seeing his classmates again on the Oberlin 
campus. Mr. Diehm had remained close to 
Oberlin College and loyal to his fellow alumni 
all his adult life. 

Mr. Diehm was a founding member and offi- 
cer of Integrity, Inc., the gay ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, and served as treasurer of 
the Church Club of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago when he lived there, in addition to 
holding a number of lay positions within various 
church parishes. In his leisure time, he was an 
avid reader, and enjoyed attending movies and 
the theater, and traveling. He was especially 
fond of his cats. 

Mr. Diehm is survived by his life companion, 


Don Bramkamp, who composed the poem 


(right), and by two sisters, an uncle, a niece, and 


a cousin. 


Man of Oberlin 


By Don Bramkamp 


Beneath the trees which rustle every year 
Nostalgically before the coming cold, 

He walked through autumn’s heady atmosphere 
Of claret, amber, crimson, orange, and gold. 
He had come here as though propelled by fate, 
As though this place was where he had to be, 
Fulfilling some deep need that was innate, 
Uniting him with its own symmetry. 

His college had been worthy of his love, 
Bestowing him with rare gifts in return, 
And teaching him to set his goals above 

The commonplace; to reason and to learn. 

He had come here an idealistic youth, 


To find his own identity and truth! 


Perhaps his essence lingers most of all 

At Oberlin upon some golden day, 

When color weaves the tapestries of fall, 
And all the past is but a thought away. 

He had found here so many major themes, 
To open wide his musing mind and heart, 
Embodying experience with his dreams, 
And making each the other's counterpart. 
His college had enriched his entire life, 
Through all the years’ commingled joy and strife, 
He loved to say “I went to Oberlin!” 
Because he knew that such a statement stood 


For everything discerning, choice and good! 
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oma Sexton Gurney ’25 was 94 when she 

died January 5, 1997. Her husband, John 
E. Gurney ’24, was 95 when he died seven 
months and a day later. Jack had insisted on liv- 
ing alone after Roma’s death, remaining active 
and still driving his car until two weeks before 
he died as a result of a fall in their Corona del 
Mar, California, home. 

Once known as “Oberlin’s Golden Couple” 
because of their exceptional good looks and tal- 
ents, Jack and Roma met at Oberlin and mar- 
ried a few years later, in 1929. Their 68-year 
marriage was one of the few constants in their 
remarkably vibrant and varied lives. 

Roma, who took her Oberlin degree in art 
history and studio art, and was class president 
in her senior year, continued her study of art for 
a time after graduation, and taught art at the 
community high school in her native Elmhurst, 
Illinois, for four years. In 1929, after she and 
Jack were married, she became a full-time 
homemaker. 

At his parents’ insistence, Jack had majored 
in physics at Oberlin and, always an athlete, 
played football and captained the baseball team. 
Deeply interested in music, he found time to 
sing in several amateur productions at the 
College. While working towards a masters 
degree in business administration at Harvard, 
he sang with the Harvard Glee Club. Harvard’s 
opera coach convinced him to travel to Paris to 
study voice, and Jack, happy to accept his 
advice, studied abroad only a year before he was 
engaged as the leading basso by the American 
Opera Company in 1928. 

So began a long and highly distinguished 
career in music. For several years he toured 
extensively, singing with Roxy’s Gang and the 
National Music League, and as a soloist with 
the Ziegfield Follies. By 1935 he was under 
contract to the Metropolitan Opera, where, 
over the years, he would give 330 performances 


in 34 operas. Jack later wrote in a letter to 


Oberlin’s Golden Couple: 


ROMA ’25 AND JOHN ’24 GURNEY 


By Rachel Coen °98 


Oberlin that during these years he “sang in 
every state in the Union, averaging 50 concerts 
per year.” 

Fifteen years into his singing career, he 
decided that he would like to spend more time 
with his family, and, in a marked change of pace, 
switched to his second career as a grower of 
avocados and citrus fruit in Riverside, 
California. He and Roma lived there until 1962 


Jack and Roma on their honeymoon, 
Maine, 1929. 


when they retired to Corona del Mar where 
they spent the rest of their days together. 

It seems certain that the Gurney household 
was never dull. In addition to his singing, which 
he never really gave up, Jack designed and built 
their furniture, enjoyed drawing and painting, 
and could always tell a good story. One of his 
favorites, reports The Orange County Register, 
was of an evening in the 1930s when he was 
invited to sing at the home of the then-governor 
of New York. The guest of honor was none 
other than Albert Einstein, who asked to play 
the fiddle to accompany Jack’s singing of “Old 
Man River.” Jack used to say that “though not a 
professional, Einstein played well enough.” 

The Gurneys are survived by their two 
children: Dan, who became — to the rather 
artistically-inclined family’s surprise — a world- 
famous race-car driver, and daughter Cellissa. 
They also leave eight grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 
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of Michigan, where he won the Hopwood 
Teaching Award. He later chaired the English 
departments of Carnegie-Mellon University 
and Virginia Tech. Mr. Eastman was chief 
editor for eight editions of The Norton Reader 
and coedited The Norton Anthology of Poetry, 
and The Masterpieces of Drama, all widely-used 
college textbooks. He also published A Short 
History of Shakespearean Criticism and other 
Shakespearean works. He is survived by four 
children, a grandson, and a brother. 


Ernest Hoffman, Jr. died at age 78 in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, May 11, 1997. He graduated 
from The Ohio State University School of 
Medicine and was a captain in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps from 1946 to 1948. He practiced 
medicine at Yellow Springs Clinic from 1949 
until his retirement in 1982. 

Mr. Hoffman was a member of the Yellow 
Springs Methodist Church, the Clark County 
Medical Society, and a founding member of 
the Yellow Springs Lions Club. Three children, 
six grandchildren, and a_ great-grandchild 
survive him. 


194| Portia Elizabeth Spriggs, age 76, 
died January 22, 1997, in Woodstock, Georgia. 
She had a long career in education, and had 
been an elementary school teacher in 
Columbus, Ohio; Peoria, Illinois; and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. She also taught physical 
education and English in East Palestine, Ohio. 
Mrs. Spriggs is survived by husband Donovan 
W. Spriggs, three daughters, nine grandchil- 
dren, one great-grandchild, and sister Priscilla 


Jussmyer °48. 


1943 Edward Forbes Robinson, 74, died 
April 2, 1997, in Reston, Virginia. During 
World War I, Mr. Robinson completed 35 
missions as a B-17 navigator, and was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. After the war, 
he earned his doctorate in American history at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison and was 
on the faculty of Bloomfield College from 1956 
until his retirement in 1984. He continued to 
work on behalf of the American Society of 
University Professors, of which he was a former 
president, and served on the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and ‘Tenure. In 1989 
he and his wife, Janet Booth ’43, moved 
to Reston to be near family. Mrs. Robinson 
predeceased her husband May 31, 1996. 
He is survived by a son, Michael ’67; a 


daughter; and four grandchildren. 
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| 944 William H. Haas, lifelong resident of 
Washington County, Ohio, died in Columbus, 
Ohio, October 24, 1996. After serving in the 
Signal Corps in the Pacific during World War 
II, Mr. Haas opened an insurance agency. Later 
he switched careers and became the president of 
the Mohawk Oil Corporation. Mr. Haas is sur- 
vived by his wife, four sons, and three grand- 
children. 


| 945 Ruth Kellogg Cheney Suits, 73, died 
of heart failure July 24, 1997, in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. She earned master’s degrees in both 
physics and mathematics at the University of 
Michigan. After working for three years as a 
researcher at Willow Run Laboratories, she 
retired to become a full-time wife, mother, and 
homemaker. She is survived by her husband; 
four children; twelve grandchildren, and a sister, 
Margaret Cheney Eastman 740. 


| 948 Girard Tucker died June 2, 1997, at 
his home in St. Louis, Missouri, of a heart attack 
at the age of 70. Mr. Tucker earned a law degree 
at St. Louis University, and specialized in negli- 
gence issues as a general claims manager for 
Pacific Indemnity Group, and the Chubb group 
of insurance companies. He assisted his mother 
in running the St. Louis’ City Players theater 
group she founded in 1937. The Tuckers billed 
the City Players as “the oldest, off-off Broadway 
theater company in the nation,” and arranged 
world premieres of many plays by playwrights 
who ranged from unknown artists to Pulitzer 
Prize winners. Mr. Tucker became managing 
director of the theater in 1979, and occasionally 
performed in its productions. He is survived by 
a brother. 


| 95 | Jeannette L. Siddall died May 3, 
1997, at 66. An Oregon resident since 1967, she 
was an ardent conservationist, co-organizing the 
successful effort to preserve ‘Iryon Creek 
as a state park in 1970, and serving on the 
boards of the Friends of Tryon State Park, The 
Nature Conservancy, and the Oregon Parks 
Foundation. Mrs. Siddall founded and directed 
the Oregon Rare and Endangered Plant Study 
Center, which compiled the first comprehensive 
plants, and 


list of Oregon’s endangered 


authored a number of papers on bot- 
any. Over the years she won several awards in 
recognition of her service to Oregon’s environ- 
ment. Mrs. Siddall is survived by two children 


and two nieces. 


1953 George Beaton, 65, of Philadelphia, 
died of a stroke June 6, 1996. Mr. Beaton was 
deputy to the head of Housing and Urban 
Development in New York City for 30 years. 
After retiring in 1990, he moved to Philadel- 
phia, where he was deputy of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority. He is survived by his moth- 
er and a brother. 


| 956 George Edward Sharples died of can- 
cer July 31, 1996, at his home in Cedar Key, 
Florida. After earning a doctorate in sociology 
at Ohio State University, Mr. Sharples was a 
professor at the University of Michigan, and 
later at the University of California-Berkeley. 
He owned and operated a canoe store in Ann 
Arbor before retiring to pursue writing short 
stories and poetry. His former wife, Jacqueline 
Kelly Aldridge ’56, visited him during the last 
month of his illness, and says he deeply appreci- 
ated the video messages from classmates and 
friends recorded during the May 1996 reunion. 
Mr. Sharples is survived by four sons, three 
grandchildren, and a sister. 


1958 Jon A. Christianson died of can- 
1997. A resident of Groton, 
Connecticut, Mr. Christianson worked for the 


Cer a julyaro: 


U.S. Navy for 20 years. At his retirement 
in 1988, he was the Northeastern area coordina- 
tor for the Navy Campus for Achievement pro- 
gram, with responsibilities covering areas from 
Maine to Washington, D.C., and from Puerto 
Rico to Iceland. He was one of nearly 100 edu- 
cation specialists in the Navy, and his office 
coordinated a myriad of high school and college 
programs to administer tests without charge 
to military personnel. After his retirement, 
he worked for the Avis Corporation in 
Groton until 1995. He is survived by his 
brother, Dan ’55. 


197 | Mollie Wright Storey died June 16, 
1997, of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis at 48 
in Mexico, Missouri. In 1976 she earned her 
doctorate at the University of Missouri College 
of Veterinary Medicine, and completed her 
residency and master’s degree in veterinary 
anesthesiology in 1979 at the University of 
Minnesota. She was assistant professor of 
clinical anesthesiology there, and in 1981 she 
achieved board certification in the specialty of 
veterinary anesthesiology. She and her husband 
of 17 years owned the Academy Animal 
Hospital and Bradlin Boarding and Grooming 
until her retirement in 1991. Mrs. Storey is sur- 


vived by her husband, two children, and a sister. 
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Books 


A Four-Sided Bed 
BY ELIZABETH SEARLE 783 
Graywolf Press, 1998 

Searle’s first novel, A Four-Sided Bed, explores a 
tangle of relationships that tests the limits of the 
possible and challenges assumptions about the 
nature of sexual love and gender identity. The 
story begins in Oberlin, and Searle says “the two 
main characters are in some ways ‘typical Obies’: 
a computer-science whiz and electric guitar play- 
er who marries a sociology major.” Christopher 
Tilghman says of Searle’s writing that it is 
“a physical experience. One hears it as spoken, 
as an incantation.” Her collection of stories My 
Body To You was published in 1993 as the winner 
of the Iowa Short Fiction Prize, and she teaches 
at the graduate writing program at Emerson 
College in Boston. (See Class of 1983.) 


Gandhi: The Truth Can Fight 
BY ANN LEE FINKEL 68 
Ti-Fean Press, 1997 

Written for readers aged 12-15, this short bio- 
graphy of Mohandas Gandhi emphasizes the ways 
his early struggles with himself and his environ- 
ment strongly influenced his character. Written 
in a simple style, Gandhi provides an introduc- 
tion to his life and to Indian culture and history. 
Finkel is a homesteader and teacher-librarian; 
she lives near Powell River in British Columbia, 


Canada. 


Guns and Boyhood in America: 
A Memoir of Growing Up 
in the 50s 
BY JONATHAN HOLDEN ’63 
The University of Michigan Press, 1997 
Sex, baseball, summer camp, and the mistakes of 
adolescence — these rites of passage are addressed 
by Holden in the memoir of his life as he grew 
up in the 1950s with a gay identical twin brother. 
Released in the University of Michigan Press’ 
Poets-on-Poetry Series, the book is also a cri- 
tique of homophobia, the national romance 
with guns, and other aspects of American culture. 
Holden is distinguished professor of English and 
poet-in-residence at Kansas State University, and 
his poetry collection, The Sublime (The Univer- 
sity of North Texas Press, 1996), was chosen by 
Yusef Komunyakaa as winner of the 1995 Vassar 
Miller Prize. 
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Please send news of your recently published book 
or CD, along with a review copy, if possible, to 
“Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present 

your review copy to the Oberlin College Library as 

a gift from you once your news has been published. 

Please note: The magazine can announce only 

those books and CDs which are available for sale 
through bookstores or music outlets. If your book 

or CD has been privately published and you would 
like classmates to know about it, consider calling 

(440) 775-8182 to inquire about running an 
announcement in the classified advertising section 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


MIABE UD HARV ES 1 


Mixed Harvest: The Second 
Great Transformation 
in the Rural North, 1870-1930 
BY Hat S. Barron ’73 
The University of Chicago Press, 1997 
“[In Mixed Harvest| Barron breaks new ground 
in explaining how farm families both resisted and 
accepted the new organizational society and con- 


sumer culture of the twentieth century,” writes 


David E. Hamilton of the University of Kentucky. 


Through historical analysis the author explores 
how rural Americans, from New England to the 
northern Great Plains, successfully created a dis- 
tinct subculture of their own in the face of the 
rapid industrialization and political centralization 
that occurred between 1870 and 1930. Barron is 


professor of history at Harvey Mudd College, 


and a member of the faculty at the Claremont 
Graduate School. He is also author of Those 
Who Stayed Behind: Rural Society in Nineteenth- 
Century New England. 


A Place on the Glacial Till: 
Time, Land, and Nature within 
an American Town 
BY IHomas FarrcHILD SHERMAN 756 
Oxford University Press, 1997 

Sherman explores Oberlin’s history through an 
account of its ecology and geology. A Place on 

the Glacial Till is divided into six sections: rocks, 
water and ice, the Western Reserve, people, flora, 
and fauna. Combining the scientific and the anec- 
dotal, Sherman describes Oberlin’s plant, animal, 
and human life from 520 BC, discussing several 
Native American archaeological sites in the area. 
He also includes stories of more recent inhabi- 
tants, such as his own ancestors, the Fairchilds, 
and recounts tales of their life in the family set- 
tlement in Brownhelm, Ohio, in the early 1800s. 
Sherman is emeritus professor of biology, and 
taught at Oberlin for three decades. He is now 
retired and lives with his wife in the north 

woods of Maine. 


In Their Own Right: 
The History of American 
Clergywomen 
BY CarL J. AND 

Dorotuy Jones SCHNEIDER, BOTH ’39 

The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1997 
The book details the work and lives of American 
clergywomen of various denominations, and 
describes the painfully slow opening of the pro- 
fession to women from colonial times to the pre- 
sent. The authors speculate about the future of 
American clergywomen in relation to feminism, 
womanism, the backlash from the religious right, 
the controversy over ordaining lesbians, and 
denominations, such as Roman Catholicism, that 
still deny ordination to women. The Schneiders 
are the authors of several historical works, includ- 
ing Into the Break: American Women Overseas in 
World War I and Sound Off: American Military 
Women Speak Out. They live in Essex, 


Connecticut. 


Treasure Hunt 

BY WitiiAM H. Honan ’52 

Fromm International, 1997 
The treasure being hunted in this nonfiction 
account is the “Quedlinberg hoard,” several miss- 
ing pieces of sacred church art stolen trom the 
medieval German town of Quedlinberg during 
the American liberation in 1945. The hunter is 
Honan himself, who, while working as a report- 
er for the New York Times, helped to locate and 
return the missing treasure valued at $200 mil- 
lion and including two rare jeweled biblical 
manuscripts over 1,000 years old. Following a 


WINTER 1998 


forty-year-old trail, Honan eventually discovers 
that the thief, now deceased, was a U.S. Army 
lieutenant from Texas who probably never 
understood the enormity of his crime. The 
New York Times Book Revieu 


a “first-rate detective story.” 


calls Treasure Hunt 
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Restructuring through 
Revolution, Radicalism 
and Reform 


China Against the Tides: 
Restructuring through 
Revolution, Radicalism 

and Reform 
By Marc BLEcHER 
Pinter/Cassell, 1997 


An interpretive survey of China’s revolution, its 


sustained experiment with radical state socialism, 
and its efforts at equally radical structural 
reform. Blecher examines the ways in which 
China has repeatedly reversed course, confound- 
ing its own citizens and leaders as well as foreign 
observers. He stresses that analysts must take 
Chinese perspectives seriously if they are not to 
continue to be surprised by China’s develop- 
ment. For example, he argues that China’s 
extraordinary economic success since 1978 is 
rooted firmly in political authoritarianism, con- 
trary to the Western commonplace that econom- 
ic modernization and democracy go hand in 
hand. Blecher is professor of politics and East 


Asian studies at Oberlin. 
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Green Well Years 
BY Manowar Devaposs ’72 

East West Books, 1997 
This autobiographical novel is based on 
Devadoss’ boyhood in the temple city of 
Madurai, India, with detailed pen-and-ink illus- 
trations by the author. Green Well Years follows 
Sundar, a young boy on the threshold of adoles- 
cence, through the idyllic and trying last days 
of his childhood, and interweaves the rhythms 
of the city itself with his story. The Indian Review 
of Books says of Devadoss that his “social com- 
mentary is perceptive and his humor-laden 
observations are those of an artist.” He lives in 
Madras with his wife, Mahema Devadoss (see 
Classnotes, 1972). To order the book, write the 
Devadosses at 1, Kangayaruram, Papanasam 
Sivan Road; Santhome, Madras, 600 004, India. 


Full of Carp 
BY PeTerR BRADLEY, 
ILLUSTRATED BY JEFF IOLBERT ’88 
Hungry Mind Press, 1997 

A collection of off-the-wall cartoons about the 
world’s most beloved bottom feeder, Fu/l of Carp 
captures great moments in carp history, and 
introduces the reader to famous carp, provid- 
ing helpful carp phrases. Tolbert is a freelance 
illustrator and designer who has worked for 
Minnesota Public Radio, The Utne Reader, and 
the Minneapolis Star Tribune. He says he hopes 
this book “doesn’t make it impossible for him 


to find further work in his field.” 


Guitar Music by 
Women Composers: 
An Annotated Catalogue 
ComPILED BY JANNA MacAusLaNn 
AND KrisTAN ASPEN 70 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 1997 
A practical guide for guitarists searching for a 
repertoire that includes women composers, this 
book lists musical works by instrumentation, with 
biographies of each composer. ‘Thomas F. Heck 
of The Ohio State University music and dance 
library calls the work a “timely response for a 
very real need in the field of guitar research.” 
Aspen is a freelance academic, performer and 
lecturer, devoted to increasing public awareness 
of women in the field of music, and she and 
MacAuslan have recorded two compact discs, 


“Returning Muse to Music” and “Heartstreams. 


AMBASSADORS 


AND 
AMERICA’S 
SOVIET POLICY 


DAVID MAYERS 


The Ambassadors and America’s 
Soviet Policy 
By Davin Mayers ’74 
Oxford University Press 
Hardcover 1995/Paperback 1997 


A history of the men who have served as 


U.S. ambassadors to the Soviet Union, The 


Ambassadors sharply illuminates the complexities 


of dealing with the Soviet leadership. Mayers 
assesses the impact U.S. ambassadors have had 
on American-Soviet policy from the time of 
czarist Russia on through the Cold War and the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. Included are analy- 
ses of policy during the World Wars, the Stalinist 
period, and détente, as well as a tentative evalua- 
tion of the embassy’s view of Gorbachev's inno- 
vations. The American Academy of Diplomacy 
calls the book “a work of superb historical analy- 
sis” and has named it as winner of the first annu- 
al award for a book of distinction on American 
diplomacy. Mayers, recognized as a leading 
scholar of United States-Soviet relations, holds 

a joint appointment in the history and political 
science departments of ese University. This 
is his third book on U.S. foreign policy, and he 
is a frequent contributor to journals of inter- 
national relations and history. Mayers lives in 
Newton, Mass., with his wife, Elizabeth, and 


their son Peter. 
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The Supervisory Encounter: 

A Guide for Teachers of 
Psychodynamic Psychotherapy 
and Psychoanalysis 
BY DANIEL JACoBs ’59, 

Pau Davip, AND DoNALp Jay MEYER 
Yale University Press, 1997 

The guide provides a theoretical and technical 
framework for supervising and training psychody- 
namically-oriented therapists and psychoanalysts, 
and describes the phases of supervision, its goals, 
and the nature of supervisory interventions. 
“Essential reading for those who supervise, those 
who wish to supervise, and those who are being 
supervised,” says Joyce A. Lerner in the American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis. Jacobs is a training and 
supervising analyst at the Boston Psychoanalytic 
Institute and assistant clinical professor of psychi- 
atry at Harvard Medical School. 


Basic Materials in Music 

Theory: A Programed Course 

BY Pau, O. HARDER AND GreG STEINKE "64 
Allyn and Bacon, 1995 

Steinke has authored the latest revision of 
Harder’s classic text, now in its eighth edition. 
The aim of the programed course is to encour- 
age the student reader to take an active part in 
their learning of the fundamentals of music theo- 
ry. Steinke is director of the School of Music and 
professor of music at Ball State University, and 
is currently active as a composer of chamber 
and large ensemble music and as an oboe soloist. 
His work is featured on two recently released 


CDs (see “Recent Recordings”). 
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Television Musicals: Plots, 
Critiques, Casts, and Credits 
for 222 Shows Written for 
and Presented on Television, 
1944-1996 
BY JOAN BAxTER 748 
McFarland & Company, 1997 
222 television musicals fully detailed, with each 
entry providing air date, network, running time, 
cast, credits, a listing of all the songs, and a plot 
synopsis, along with contemporary reviews of the 
show. Baxter is a freelance writer in Chapel Hill, 


North Carolina. 


Quilts in Community: 
Ohio’s Traditions 
BY Ricky Ciark ’54, GeorGE W. KNnepPER, 
AND Exiice RONSHEIM 
AND 
Quilted Gardens: Floral Quilts of 
the Nineteenth Century 
BY Ricky CLarK 754 
Rutledge Hill Press, 1991 and 1994 

Quilts in Community, winner of the 1992 Ohioana 
Book Award, is a social history of Ohio’s women 
told through their quilts and their own words. 
Many of the quilts are photographed in color, 
with histories based on interviews with quiltmak- 
ers, and diaries, county histories, and early news- 
papers. Quilted Gardens is an in-depth view of the 
design and social significance of classic floral 
quilts, one of the most popular styles chosen by 
many nineteenth-century quiltmakers.Original 
quilts are photographed in color. Clark is an 
affiliate scholar at Oberlin, a founding member 
of the Ohio Quilt Research Project, and a board 
member of the American Quilt Study Group. 
She is considered the leading quilt historian in 
the country. 


English Verbs and 
Sentence Structure 
BY [THOMAS SHEEHAN 772 
Prentice Hall Regents, 1996 
‘Iwo communicative courses using “story 
squares,” or page-long illustrations of the major 
points in a story, these texts and their accompa- 
nying guides are designed to help teach inter- 
mediate English grammar. 


ok 


REC. .Y °C LoEsp 


ALL publications produced by the Oberlin College Office of 
College Relations are printed on recycled paper composed of 
postconsumer waste (minimum: 10 percent). They are recy- 
clable at many recycling centers. 
Please urge your center to find markets for used 


magazines, catalogs, and brochures. 


® 


I Was a Teenage Norwegian 
BY PETER DuBLIN 66 
Press-Tige Books, 1997 
An autobiographical novel about Dublin’s experi- 
ence spending his last year of high school in a 


small Norwegian town 200 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


Two Perfectly Marvelous Cats 
BY RosMAOND M. YouNG 


J. N. Townsend Publishing, 1996 
Recently chosen as a Quality Paperback Book 


Club selection, these are the true stories of Faith 
and Simon, two ordinary British pet cats who 
showed extraordinary courage during WW IL. 
Faith, a London church cat, survived the Battle of 
London and protected her kitten by a seemingly 
prescient relocation of her nest to the basement 
just before her church was destroyed by a bomb. 
Simon served as ship’s cat on board the HMS 
Amethyst, where he saved many lives by catching 
the rats that were depleting the crew’s dangerous- 
ly short food supply. Simon died of a virus exac- 
erbated by the wounds he sustained in one of the 
Amethyst’s battles. Both cats received medals for 
their bravery from the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals (PDSA). Young’s narration is based 


on research and interviews. She lives in Ohio. 


In My Heart, | Am a Dancer 
BY CHAMROEUN YIN 
Epitep By Desoran WEI ’79 
AND Degpora Kopisu 
Philadelphia Folklore Project, 1996 
This children’s book about Chamroeun Yin’s 
experience performing and teaching the art of 
Cambodian court dance is part of an ongoing 
collaborative effort of the Philadelphia Folklore 
Project to deepen public understanding of folk 
art and to integrate a critical approach to it 


into education. 
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Greece 
A Traveler’s Literary Companion 
Eprirep By ARTEMIS LEONTIS 
Whereabouts Press, 1997 

The 24 stories in this collection are arranged by 
their geographical allusions, and are designed 
to complement any travel through Greece, “real 
or imagined.” Each is the work of a modern 
Greek writer — among them Nobel laureates 
George Seferis and Odysseus Elytis, and Vassilis 
Vassilikos, author of Z. and several are translated 
into English for the first time. Leontis is profes- 
sor of modern Greek at Ohio State University, 
and has published several essays on Greek litera- 
ture in Greek and in English. Her last book, 
Topographies of Hellenism: Mapping the Homeland, 
was named outstanding academic book for 1995 
by Choice magazine. 


Recordings 


Passion 
BY ROZANNA WEINBERGER AND 
EVELYNE LUEST, PERFORMING 
Georce RocuBerG, GEORGES ENESCU, 
Gary No ann, GreG STEINKE ’64, 
AND JACKIE I. GABEL 
North Pacific Music 1996 
“Passion” features music for viola solo with 
piano, processed with digital electro-acoustics. 
Recorded here are the first three pieces of 
Steinke’s seven-part suite, “Santa Fe Trail 
Echoes,” a work inspired by a book of Joan 


Myers’ photography. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Contemporary American Eclectic 
Music for the Piano 
BY JEFFREY JACOB, PERFORMING 
Dinos Constantinipes, MICHAEL Rose, 
Drew Krause, GreG STEINKE ’64, VERNON 
‘TARANTO, [Ra-Paut Scuwarz, 
Jack ForTNer, AND Page WILLIAMS 
New Ariel Recording, 1996 
Featured on this CD of Jacob’s performance 
is Steinke’s composition “Family Portrait for 
Piano,” written as a remembrance of his family, 
and dedicated to his in-laws. 


My Favorite Music 
BY OC PIANo PRoressor 
SEDMARA ZAKARIAN RUTSTEIN, 
SZR Productions, CD #ZD-010, 1997. 

A selection of piano works by Beethoven, 
Debussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and Scriabin. 
New Records proclaimed: “She is a first-class 
artist... not even Richter or Horowitz excels 
her in this Russian music. Nor is the Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Debussy less attractive.” 


PAU L SILBERGLEIT 
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Silberglicity 
BY PauL SILBERGLEIT ’go 

Guitar, LEADER, COMPOSER 

Silberspoon Productions 1996 
This CD from Milwaukee-based jazzer 
Silbergleit includes seven of his originals, 
two compositions from pianist Mark Davis, 
and new arrangements for the standards “Cheek 
to Cheek” and “Round Midnight.” Within the 
largely straight-ahead jazz context of the album 
is a variety of styles, including bop, funk, and 
bossa nova. Silbergleit is joined here by five 
of his musical colleagues. 


Are You A Political Animal? 


¢ Have you run for public office? 
¢ Have you held public office? 
¢ Have you worked on election campaigns? 


You will want to attend 
Oberlin Initiatives in Electoral Politics, 
an all-day conference for alumni and students 
to be held on the Oberlin campus 
April 18, 1998 
12:30-10:30 pm 


Surprise public official as keynote speaker 


If you want to stay at the Oberlin Inn (440) 775-1111 
that weekend, you will receive a special discount if 
you mention attendance at the conference. 


For conference reservations call Eve Sandberg, 
Oberlin Politics Department, 
Phone: (440) 775-8487 * E-mail: eve.sandberg@Oberlin.edu 


February 


Coming Soon: 


A CONSERVATORY FACULTY PERFORMANCE NEAR You 
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1 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


26 


28 


Tempe, AZ 

David Boe: Organ Recital, 
2:30 pm School of Music, 
Arizona State University 


Tempe, AZ 

David Boe: Organ Master Class, 
2:40 to + pm 

School of Music, ASU 


Cedar Rapids, MI 

Joanne Erwin: Concert, 7:30 pm 
Conducting the Paramount 
Theater Orchestra 


Cedar Rapids, MI 

Joanne Erwin: Presentations 
on 50 years of ASTA, 
incorporating Suzuki students 
into the school orchestra, 1 pm 


Yellow Springs, VT 
Marilyn McDonald: Yellow 
Springs Chamber Music series 


Redding, PA 

Peter Rejto: Cello Recital, 8:30 pm 
Women’s Club of 

Redding, Pennsylvania 


Milwaukee, WS 
Marilyn McDonald: 
Violin Recital, 8 pm 
Pabst Theater 


Little Wash, VA 
Marilyn McDonald: 
Violin Recital, 8 pm 


Athens, OH 

Catherine Jarjisian with the 
Robert Page Cleveland Singers: 
Concert, 8 pm 

First United Methodist Church 
Contact Ohio University 
School of Music 


Carson-Newman College, TN 
Catherine Jarjisian with the 
Robert Page Cleveland Singers: 
Concert, 7:30 pm 

Gentry Auditorium, 

(Henderson Humanities Bldg) 
Contact Carson-Newman College 
Dept. of Music 


Houston, TX 
Jeffrey Irvine: Viola Master Class 
Rice University 


Dallas, TX 


Jeffrey Irvine: Viola Master Class 


Southern Methodist University 


1-8 


13 


15 


17 


ae 


26-28 


26-29 


y 


Arlington, TX 


Jeffrey Irvine: Viola Master 
Class at University of Texas 


Washington, D.C. 
Marilyn McDonald: 
Chamber Concert, 8 pm 
Smithsonian Institute 


Waco, TX 
Jeffrey Irvine: Viola Master Class 
Baylor University 


San Antonio, TX 
Jeffrey Irvine: Viola Master Class 
University of Texas 


Tucson, AZ 
Peter Rejto: Cello Performances 
Tucson Winter Chamber Festival 


New Canaan, CT 
Peter Rejto: Cello Recital, 8:15 pm 
Waveny Concert Barn 


Akron, OH 

Marlene Rosen, Michael Rose and 
Kathleen Chastain: Recital, 7 pm 
Stan Hywet Hall, Akron 


Harrisburg, PA 
Peter Rejto: Cello Recital, 4 pm 
Market Square 


Manhattan, NY 
Peter Rejto: Cello Master Class, 
5 pm, Manhattan School of Music 


Denton, TX 
Taras Gabora: Violin Recital, 8 pm 
University of Texas 


Sacramento CA 

Herbert Henke: Workshops on 
Choral Conducting, 

California Music Educators 
Conference 


Athens, Greece 

‘Taras Gabora: Violin Recital 
and Master Class, 
Conservatory of Athens 


April 


24 


18-30 


Cleveland, OH 

Catherine Jarjisian 

with the Robert Page 
Cleveland Singers: 

Concert of music by Bernstein, 
Sondheim Page, 8 pm 

Waetjen Auditorium, CSU 


Boston, MA 

Marilyn McDonald: 
Violin Recital, 8 pm 
Jordan Hall, Boston 


Ann Arbor, MI 

Peter Rejto: Cello Performances, 
Ann Arbor Chamber Music 
Festival at the Art Museum 


Seoul, South Korea 
Taras Gabora: Violin 
Master Classes 


July 


1-21 


19-25 


Casalmaggiore, Italy 
Taras Gabora: Master 
Classes, Private Lessons, 
Recitals: “Oberlin at 
Casalmaggiore,” 

Italy Summer Festival 


Pretoria, South Africa 
Catherine Jarjisian and 

Jody Kerchner at the 
International Society for 
Music Education Conference 


The Observer — online 
For Current Campus Coverage 


For biweekly news about Oberlin College go to The Observer web site 


at www.oberlin.edu/~observer/main.html 
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George Wiley ’50 


George Wiley 50, a seven-time 
letterwinner, with three in 
baseball, three in soccer, and 
another in track, is professor 

of history at Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania, and has won 
several awards for distinction 

in the teaching profession in- 
cluding a Fulbright grant. 


Family, friends, and othe 
Friday evening, May 22 


One More Th Ing 


The Lettermen: 
Five Tapped for Heisman Hall of Fame 


The selection committee for the John W. Heisman Club Hall of Fame has announced five new inductees: 


Mickey Cochrane °52 


Mickey Cochrane 752, who 
lettered in swimming and track, 
is recognized nationally for his 
coaching success and preser- 
vation of the history of soccer. 
He was an instructor-coach at 


Johns Hopkins for eleven years 


before moving to Bowling 
I ae 

Green State University 1n 1964 

to coach soccer and lacrosse. 


Keith LaDu ’88 


Keith LaDu ’88 has started an 
orthopedic surgery practice 

at the Oberlin Clinic, joining 
fellow Obie Scott VanNess ’85, 
who opened his own practice 


earlier in the year. Keith earned 


four All American honors in 
football, and All-North Coast 
Athletic Conference first-team 


honors twice. 


Todd Portune, ’80 


Todd Portune, ’80, an eight- 
time letterwinner and former 
Heisman Club board member, 
is a law partner at Cohen, Todd, 
Kite & Stanford in Cincinnati. 
Winner of four letters in track 
and field, one in cross-country, 
three in football, and Great 
Lakes Conference 800 cham- 
pion, Todd remains an all- 
around athlete who takes a 
strong role in several profes- 
sional and community activities. 


C.J. Heckman ‘75 


C.J. Heckman ’75 is a research 
associate professor with a special 
interest in neurophysiology of 
the spinal cord, at the depart- 
ment of physiology at North- 
western University Medical 
School. At Oberlin, C.J. earned 
All-American honors three times 
for butterfly and backstroke 
competitions, and was an Ohio 
Athletic Conference Champion 
in 1974. 


+ Heisman Club members will honor the quintet at Philips Gymnasium on 
2, at 5 p.m. with a reception, dinner, and the induction ceremonies. 
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